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SCRAP-BOOKS. 


A 


evening : 


Select a book with colored pages. 
scrap boxes, one for poems, the other for all sorts 
of little pictures and ornaments, monograms, lit- 


tle gilt devices cut from 
envelope bands, flowers 
—any thing at all that 
is pretty. And collect 
diligently, for you will 
want a great many. 
Then get some sheets 
of colored paper at a 
stationer’s —deep red, 
blue, black, and some 
plain gilt—and begin. 
Suppose the page to 
be gray. Take several 
short poems of the same 
general idea, or one long 
one, and cut out a stan- 
za, carefully following 
the shape of the lines. 
Then lay this, right side 
down, on the wrong side 
of a sheet of red paper, 
for example, or of any 
color that will look well 
in contrast with the 
page, and draw the out- 
line of the verse with a 
sharp lead-pencil, Cut 
the red paper out a 
little larger—say the 
width of the print lar- 
ger—than the outline, 
Have ready some boil- 
ed starch. Moisten the 
wrong side of the verse, 
and paste it on the red 
paper, leaving an even 
red line all around. 
This must be done very 
neatly, no more starch 
put on than is absolute- 
ly necessary, or the red 
paper will be spoiled. 
Cut out and paste each 
stanza of your poem in 
the same way, but be 
careful to number them 
on the back as you do 
them, or you may get 
confused in putting 
them in your book. 
These are now ready to 
be pasted on the gray 
page. Now find a pic- 
ture which suits the 
idea of the poem. If 
you haye none in your 
box, perhaps you might 
find a small photograph 
which would do by soak- 
ing it off the card-board 
in warm water. Then 
paste the picture in the 
centre of the page; next 
paste the heading of the 
poem, cut out and bor- 
dered like the verses, at 
the top of the page, 
then the verses to suit 
your fancy, by twos 
or threes, straight or 
slanting, only taking 
care that they follow 
clearly in order. After 
this, stick on all sorts 
of little ornaments, al- 
.ways suiting, if you 
can, the sentiment of 
the poem. This. will 
call for great ingenuity 
and taste, and is by no 
means so easy to do as 
it seems. If you are 
interested in ypur work, 
you will find each page 
a study. Never cover 
but one side of a page. 





PRETTY scrap album for a drawing-room 
table may be made in this way, and in mak- 
ing will afford a pleasant occupation for a winter 


Keep two 





If you can draw, you may add much to the beauty 
of the volume by tracing delicate borders, and, in- 
deed, this can be done without much skill. A sim- 
ple and pretty border in one of my. own books was 
made in this way: a line was ruled lightly around, 
an inch from the edge of a white page; a penny 
was placed at the four corners, and circles were 
drawn by it in each corner. All this was after- 
ward lined over with violet ink, and a little vine 





thrown in. A photograph in the centre had vio- 
let lines drawn around it, and the whole made a 
pleasing variety in the book, with very little labor. 
Very tiny bright leaves make a pretty border for 
a page or for a picture, but they are easily broken, 
and need frequent replacing. 

For a plain scrap-book, to read and make a 
friend of, an old account-book, such as a day- 
book or ledger, is as good or better than a regu- 











CasHMeRE Wraprer.—Front.—[For Back, see Illustration on Page 421.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., Figs. 41-45. 


larly made book, for the size is more convenient 
to hold while reading, and the paper is generally 


thicker. 


The outside can be covered over with 


bright paper and pictures, to take off the busi- 


ness-like look. 


The art of pasting smoothly is 


in doing only one page at a time, and that in a 


certain way. 


————_—, 
Ka 






Cut out two stiff pieces of paste- 
board the exact size of the page. 
on one of these pieces before beginning. 


Fit your scraps 
This 
will make it sure that 
the page will come out 
right; and, besides, you 
can conveniently take 
the scraps off as you 
want them. Place the 
other piece of paste- 
board under the page 
of the book, and wet 
the whole page at once 
with warm starch, or, 
better still, corn starch ; 
paste on the scraps, 
taking them off the oth- 
er pasteboard in order. 
Wipe off any superflu- 
ous starch with a piece 
of old soft linen. Leave 
the pasteboard under 
the page, put the other 
piece on top, and press 
the book under a weight 
until dry. With a lit- 
tle practice the pages 
will come out fair and 
smooth; and both sides 
of the page may be 
used, only the first must 
be thoroughly dry be- 
fore beginning the sec- 
ond, or it will certainly 
be uneven. Some, who 
can not take time to be 
so careful, fasten the 
scraps at the edge with 
mucilage or white wa- 
fers; but while this will 
save and arrange the 
scraps, it will never 
make a nice-looking 
book. 

A combination of a 
scrap-book and journal 
is approved by a few 
The journal is written 
on the pages, and the 
scraps pasted as they 
come, with little regard 
to order; or else the 
writing is only on one 
side of the page, and 
the pasting on the oth- 
er. In the latter case 
the pasting must be 
done first, for the ink, 
of course, would run if 
the page were wet aft- 
erward. 

The pleasure of col- 
lecting for a children’s 
book is great, because 
almost every thing 
comes of use. Any lit- 
tle picture in an adver 
tisement will do to fil) 
a corner; and if you 
engage your friends to 
save for you any thing 
that they may see, the 
serap-book will soon fill 
up with pretty things. 
A good way to make 
the book, if it is for 
very little children, is 
to cut out the leaves of 
linen any size you fan- 
ey. Bind these by first 
basting them down the 
back with stout thread, 
and then covering the 
bastings with a scarlet 
braid or ribbon stitch- 
ed neatly. Then paste 
on the scraps; and the 
greater variety you 
have, the better. 
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REVERSAL. 


I sar to Peace, “Thou dost deny 
Upon thy heart my head to lie 

A little while before I die, 

And so, far off sweetheart, good-by !” 


I said, “I will not ask thee why 
Thou dost forever from me fly, 

For soon I shall not need reply, 
And so, far off sweetheart, good-by!” 


I said, “Since I have looked too high, 
Aiming thy side to draw ay ge 

No more dangerous road I try, 
And 80, far off sweetheart, good-by!” 


I said, “I will not curse thee; I 
Am hopeless beyond tear or cry; 
And what to thee are sob and sigh? 
Ah, too far off sweetheart, good-by !” 


Thus I who watched her flying feet 
Tending to upper pathways sweet, 
Beyond low-lying dust and heat 
And tortures of the Incomplete. 


And while I watched her, suddenly 
My sweetheart, who is fair to see, 
Came back and whispered unto me, 
“Tt is my turn to follow thee!” 
Howarp Giynpon. 
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THE ADVENT OF SUMMER. 


E always look forward to this season 

of the year with pleasurable antici- 
pations, We endure “the blawing snaw’s 
inclemency” during winter, the variable cli- 
mate and invariable mud of spring, with a 
certainty that summer is on the way and 
will make amends for whatever inconven- 
ience we may suffer before reaching it. Will 
not the green blades presently fringe the 
roads, and the way-side pools grow gay 
with flags and rushes, and the fields white 
with daisies? All the raggedness and rug- 
gedness of the landscape will be adorned, 
we know; the bare hedges will break into 
leaf and bloom and song, the barren mead- 
ows will be garnished with posies, and the 
wilderness blossom like a rose. There is a 
potent charm in the idea of open windows, 
and the out-of-door life that we are at lib- 
erty to lead. Our thoughts are infested 
with the beauty of the rose, the enamel of 
the bouton Wor, the halo of the dandelion, 
with the flutter of bright wings and the 
prodigality of the time, and vy e leave mos- 
quitoes, sun-strokes, and cholera morbus to 
the oblivion they deserve. Doubtless one 
reason for the popularity of the season lies 
in the fact that existence is to be enjoyed on 
easier terms, its hardships are ameliorated, 
its luxuries increased. One need not mind 
though the blankets be scant, and the wood- 
pile low: has not the generous sun woven 
a coverlet of warm air? It is eminently 
the benefit season of the poor and outcast. 
Is not the orchard idyllic with its reddening 
apples, its ripening pears, the perfume of its 
stunted quince bushes, the misty bloom of 
its plums, the clustered rubies pendent upon 
the currant stems, the grapes with sunshine 
in their blood? While even the kitchen- 
garden carries a flavor of poetry in the con- 
volutions of its cabbage plants, in the vivid 
hues of the scarlet bean blossoms, in the pal- 
lid blue of the prosaic potato blow. There 
is no stint to the beauty which inwraps the 
world and colors the thoughts of the be- 
holder. What a purple does the common 
thistle wear! what sculpturing does the 
least leaf bear! what melody in the thrush’s 
invocation! And though 

“There's not a sparrow, not a wren, 

There's not a blade of autumn grain, 

Which the four seasons do not tend,” 
yet we do not hesitate to bestow the credit 
of the rose upon summer alone. It would 
seem to be her sign-manual. And what a 
creation it is! what a type of every thing 
sweet and sunny, fresh and delightsome! 
Though faded and shriveled with time, the 
sentiment of the period lingers about it. 
What has any other season to compare with 
the rose of June? Winter, with his splin- 
tered diamonds, autumn, with her painted 
leaf, spring, with her violet—do any of these 
reach the perfection of the little singie wild 
blossom lavished among the by-ways and 
hedges? 














HE grace and 

beauty of the Re- 
naissance, while it was 
still pursuing its se- 
rene course in Italy, 
and endeavoring to 
make headway against 
the Gothic in England, 
had been falling into 
neglect in France, so 
that the lovely fur- 
nitures of the reigns 
of Francis First and his successor would 
hardly have recognized much relationship 
with those of HENRI Quatre and Lovis 
Treize. 

It is true that the furniture in the latter 
reigns was still well and solidly built, and 
there yet remain frequent specimens of 
great beauty and much interesting quaint- 
ness. But, in the main, design had been 
diverted from it, owing to foreign wars and 
religious disturbances, with a decimated 
and impoverished population either for 
manufacturing or buying; the arts in gen- 
eral had languished, and nearly all the 
sweet play of fancy that illustrated the ear- 
ly Renaissance was absent from the furni- 
tures of less than half a century ago. 

It was only when the splendors of the 

court of the Grande Monarque blazed up 
that furniture, following the lead of archi- 
tecture and general decoration, took a fresh 
departure, and clothed itself in what has 
been called a new style, probably because it 
is almost utterly unlike any of the old ones. 
If it was not entirely novel in its repeti- 
tions, it was in its motif; it retained, for in- 
stance, the cartouch of previous styles, al- 
ways made a prominent centre, magnified 
and distorted, but the scrolls, the ribbons, 
the straps, that accompanied and inwreath- 
ed these cartouches, it retained not only as 
ornament, but also as structure, and fairly 
turned them into the legs and arms and 
brackets and other members of the various 
articles of furniture themselves, although, 
to be sure, it had some excuse for such 
treatment in the excrescences and vagaries 
of other styles. This is what first will be 
perceptible to any one studying the out- 
lines of a table or chair or couch in this 
style, even if much more important and 
striking differentiations presently develop 
to the eye both in separate pieces and in 
the broad effect of many in furnishing a 
room. 
One of the chief and most characteristic 
elements of the style of the Louis Quatorze 
is the system of wanton curves and flour- 
ishes into which it breaks up every profile 
and surface—a multitude of loose profligate 
lines, wanting in all the modesty of nature 
or majesty of art. An inverted S, the upper 
and lower limbs used as separate features, 
adorned and joined—the shape of certain 
lines of the violin infinitely less refined— 
expresses the tendency of the greater part 
of its outlines. It avails itself also of most 
of the usual forms of the Renaissance, but 
always with this recurrent setting; and it 
cares almost nothing for beauty of detail, 
so that it can attain sharp light and shade. 
The real origin of the style would seem to 
have been primarily in decorative purposes 
in building, and its use was adopted into 
furniture from that. It came from Italy, 
and it was largely used by the Jesuits in 
their structures. While exhibiting at first 
a semblance of purity and humility in the 
absence of much decorative painting and 
color, it used the most brillignt and dazzling 
of all possible combinations in white and 
gold stucco-work. 

In the preceding century, beautiful and 
superior as the furniture was, it was still so 
costly in table, chair, and cabinet that only 
the very wealthy could indulge in any great 
amount of it. Thus, for instance, benches, 
tressels, and coffers had still been in use for 
seats. Ifa plain citizen had a single chair, 
he did well. And in general the rich chairs 
and fauteuils belonged to those who could 
afford to overlay them with cloth of gold, 
if they wished to do so; and they were made 
with the greatest care, Paris having already 
established a reputation for fine work in this 
department. The arm-chair was still so un- 
used to common possession that it had not 
outworn its honors, and even in the reign 








Quarorze. 


of the Dieu-donné himself, as Louis Qua- 
torze was sometimes called, contests were 
maintained for the “right of using the arm- 
chair” in the royal presence. 

But with the introduction of the new 
style and its resulting manner of work, all 
the world could afford chairs and tables. 
Gilding covered a multitude of sins then, as 
it does now ; rude work escaped observation 
under the slurred light that gilding casts, 
and gilt deal and plaster are immeasurably 
cheaper and easier to attain than that solid 
seasoned wood and fine carving to which 
the workman needed to give years. Thus 
Paris took hold of the new style, and in 
taking hold of it made it her own, gave it 
eventually another identity, and at once a 
wonderful brilliancy. The means taken to 
reach this identity and brilliancy were a 
multiplicity of points of relief, in the first 
place, and an indifference to symmetry, in 
the second place, a disregard and sometimes 
an intentional avoidance of it, as by that 
means greater variety of light and shade 
was attained; and that was always the end 
in view, the convex and the concave alter- 
nating, gilt projection upon hollow back- 
ground. Although the general scheme was 
classical, countless details making no pre- 
tense to the classical were adopted: shells, 
flowers, fruit, birds; scrolls either in smooth 
outline or in that of the acanthus; heads 
and faces of ladies of fashion; ribbons, 
shields, straps—all mingled, but all with a 
view to their disposal merely in the possi- 
bilities of light and shade. 

All the peculiarities of the style, of course, 
exaggerated themselves as they went along; 
so much so that in the next reign they had 
become so elaborated as to deserve separate 
notice, the Louis Quinze having many char- 
acteristics whose germ is to be found in 
its predecessor, but whose development is 
its own, although, as the title Elizabethan 
comprises, unless when speaking precisely, 
much that really came after it, so it is the 
custom to speak of both of these French 
styles frequently under the generic name of 
the Quatorze. 

Whether meretricious or not, nothing 
could be more brilliant than the effects thus 
produced. They bent th ves especially 
to interior decoration, and they constituted 
a style to be chosen where great display and 
splendor are desired—the style of state oc- 
casion and parade. An excellent thing in 
the style was that it took into its plan not 
merely the sofas and cushions, but the whole 
room—doors, chimneys, ceiling, walls. The 
cabinets fitted the design as much as the 
panels, the mirrors fitted the panels; such 
a panel needed the support of such a table, 
with its sprawling legs beneath it; such a 
coup dil would have been unfinished in the 
design without such a couch and cabinet 
and drapery to complete it. The pictorial 
quality was always considered, and, such as 
it was, a saloon in the Louis Quatorze had 
no appearance of a bric-a-brac shop of curi- 
ous incongruities; but when it was surren- 
dered by the designer to the owner it was 
one harmonious whole. Of course the result 
was exceedingly gay and bright, and better 
adapted to be the outward expression of life 
in that magnificent and scandalous era than 
any thing simpler or chaster. “All that 
the taste of the time could combine of flow- 
ers, ciphers, and allegories was scattered 
over a golden background” in one of the 
rooms of the apartment of the Queen Re- 
gent at that period; “a solitary window, 
of which the frame was silver, served to 
light it.” 

It was a wonderful reign, that of the 
monarch under whose sceptre this order of 
decoration advanced. It compassed the en- 
tire period of six rulers of the English peo- 
ple and a portion of the reign of two others, 
and a style invented or applied under such 
fostering circumstances had time to under- 
stand itself and to progress undisturbed to 
the achievement of all that it intended. 
The one peculiarity of the times was that 
of theatrical ostentation or hollow show. 
The long curling peruke and gorgeous robes 
of the king never failed to assist his stature, 
and strengthen the divine right of a poten- 
tate who patronized genius while himself 
ignorant of scholarship, and had the repu- 
tation of a hero without possessing knowl- 











edge of soldiery, who by his exactions and 
prodigality sowed the seed that not a hun- 
dred years later destroyed the divine right 
of all potentates, and who, with the finances 
of his kingdom bankrupt, yet maintained his 
place as the first sovereign of Europe only to 
have his hearse hounded by curses. Mean- 
while lighter elements played about the im- 
mense pretensions of his magnificence, and 
if it was the age of Conpi, COLBERT, Bos- 
SUET, and MASSILLON, it was also the age of 
MOLizrRE, of WaTTEAU, and of the musician 
Lui. It would hardly have been in nature 
that such an era should produce any higher 
order of decoration than that of these flour- 
ishing lines in gilt stucco. Spectacle was 
to be regarded first of all; solid reality was 
a matter of no consequence. 

It was with the constant view to brilliant 
effect, of which we have spoken, that, as a 
rule, the flat superficies in the Louis Qua- 
torze was little used, except under the con- 
trol of marquetry and boule. Every surface 
was channeled and interlined ; it protruded, 
it receded, it was never stationary. Wher- 
ever the Grecian anthemion was used, it 
represented the round and ribbed shell; and 
all these perpetually repeated lines, chan- 
nelings, flutings, and mouldings took the 
light forcibly, with sharp and shining pro- 
file, and made resplendent effect of brilliant 
lights and subtle shadows. This is more 
absolutely true, however, of the decoration 
of the room itself, in wall and ceiling and 
chimney, than of the furniture. There, on 
the so much lesser scale, the flat surface was 
not so infrequent in the ornament; but in 
such case it was never used without the aid 
of color, in marquetry, in enamels, and in 
the delicate painting of WATTEAU and oth- 
ers. WATTEAU, in the ornamentation of 
small rooms, framed his fétes and garden 
scenes with this scroll-work of the lines ex- 
acted by the style, mingled with fantasias 
of birds and flowers and flies, with free use 
of color. 

Of course, under such a system of decora- 
tion, where all that was aimed at was pres- 
ent effect and not permanence, furniture 
took an unstable character. There was a 
certain lovely grace in the undulatory curves 
of the long legs of tables and chairs and 
many of the elevated cabinets, as one’s first 
glimpse had them—a grace of which one 
wearies as of too much sweets, a grace all 
of which was revealed at once, leaving no 
bonne-bouche for by-and-by. But there was 
no coherence, or appearance of it, construc- 
tion ‘was defied, and the pieces might nearly 
as well have been built of reeds. With the 
exception of book-cases, which, owing to 
the scarcity of books even then, did not en- 
joy much increase of amplitude, every arti- 
cle of furniture received some variation 
from its past standard, and many altogether 
novel ones were produced from modifica- 
tions of the old. Yet the ornament of fur- 
niture never was more dazzling than then; 
rare woods entered into the structure, while 
jasper, bone, coral, mother-of-pearl, lapis, 
enamels, and bronzes were still freely used. 

The most striking novelty of the style, 
after the essential novelty of shape, was 
the boule-work. This incrustation and in- 
lay of metal and other material was no sim- 
ple adornment conforming to time-honored 
rules; on the contrary, it carried fantasy it- 
self before it, and usurped every thing to 
its own dominion. One had the article for 
the sake of the boule. The boule was no 
accident of the table or cabinet; the ta- 
ble or cabinet was a mere background and 
means of being for the boule. The inlay of 
these brilliant metals, costly marbles, ivory, 
and nacre upon dark rich material of ebe- 
ny, lapis lazuli, precious serpentine, tortoise- 
shell, and the like, followéd not only the 
elements of the style, but with those ele- 
ments framed and surrounded a pictured 
mosaic of landscape, or of portrait, or of bat- 
tle scene, where the hues were as rich as, and 
the contrasts were more striking than, those 
of any allowable painting. Thus it would 
be difficult to conjure up any thing more 
radiant and imposing, and in a certain sense 
beautiful, than one of the lustrous, lofty 
rooms of the Louis Quatorze, where, light 
and shade being the controlling thought, 
the soft rich hues of carpet and curtain 
and the burnished gold and wondrous color 
of the many-tinted inlay of the furniture 
are carried up and lost in the white and 
gilt splendor of wall, cornice, and ceiling, 
till the place and scene are regal, and fit 
only for the gallantries of the plumed and 
jeweled personages of courts. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SUMMER FABRICS. 


HE cabinets and counters of modistes’ show- 
rooms display new and dainty fabrics for 
midsummer dresses. First among these is grass 
linen, as fine as a web, thin, wiry, and barred in the 
fashionable “ Mexicaine” patterns. * This comes 
in écru tints, and is to be made up over silk— 
brown, navy blue, dark green, or black, Next 
this is ivory-tinted batiste in double fold, like In- 
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dia muslins, and as fine as linen cambric. More 
striking than this is the brocaded batiste in fig- 
ured stripes, or else the whole surface covered 
with arabesque figures. This is shown in the 
stylish blue-gray, in brown, cream, and French 
gray ; there are also checked and plaided batistes, 
and in all fabrics the basket and Mexicaine de- 
signs are repeated. These batistes are to be 
made up over silk, and it is said they may be 
washed and all their present beauty and fresh- 
ness restored. 

A new trimming for these fine materials, and 
also for light silks, is made of cream-colored net, 
large-meshed, ornamented with appliqué figures 
of plaid or checked linen in quaint arabesques, 
crescents, blocks, and scallops, with the edges fin- 
-ished in button-hole stitch, done in brilliant col- 
ors of silk, such as cardinal red with navy blue 
or green. This trimming is similar to the pretty 
cretonne-work described in the Bazar of last 
week. There are new basket-figured batistes and 
armure patterns brought out in dress lengths, 
with stripes for flounces wrought in the new ap- 
pliqué-work ; thus a gray armure batiste hag its 
flounces edged with blue plaid or check—proba- 
bly taken from the fine Oxford ginghams—and 
button-holed with poppy red; these flounces are 
made up in scant gathers to alternate with side 
pleatings of the plain batiste. 

Still another novelty for over dresses is écru 
canvas and guipure. This consists of.stripes of 
sheer écru canvas two inches wide, alternating 
with rich and heavy guipure insertion of the same 
width. The canvas is woven with selvedges on 
purpose to be sewed to the insertion. This fab- 
ric is made into polonaises, trimmed with écru 
guipure lace, and worn over silk. ' 


NEW CENTENNIAL SILKS. 


The Lyons factories have sent over what they 
call “ Soie Centennial” —new and beautiful sum- 
mer silks of the patriotic tricolor, yet so delicately 
tinted and so graceful in design as to be incon- 
spicuous ; and young ladies are having afternoon 
dresses made of them for this Centennial summer 
at the watering-places. Some of these silks have 
ivory or cream white grounds, with penciled stripes 
of blue or rose, while others have pale blue grounds 
irregularly striped with rose and cream-color. 

Another distinguished-looking fabric is the new 
chéné matelassé silk in quaintly chénéd shades 
of gray and brown, with the figures raised, as in 
matelassé stuffs. The chéné silk forms the over 
dress, with sleeves and lower skirt of plain gros 
grain or of velvet. It is also made up with revers 
of contrasting color, as gray chéné with green, 
and brown with cream-color. 

New foulard silks are of dark solid color, woven 
in basket, armure, and Mexicaine designs. The 
stylish dark myrtle green is a favorite shade for 
foulard dresses ; also slate blue, tea-color, and leaf 
brown. One elegant dress of myrtle green bas- 
ket foulard has the round waist that modistes 
are reviving, with a silk vest set in—not sewed 
on—over which square bars of the foulard piped 
with lighter green are buttoned. The back of this 
round waist has no seam down the middle, and 
the side bodies are broad, and begin in the arm- 
holes. The front and sides of the skirt are cov- 
ered by four revers aprons, with the edge of each 
piped with pale green, turned upward to show the 
silk lining of the revers, and laced down the mid- 
dle with a silk ribbon finished on the ends with 
tassels. That part of the skirt that shows around 
the bottom is covered by two straight flounces of 
the foulard merely hemmed, and laid in clusters 
of side pleats separated by a wide pleat between 
each cluster—a fashion much in favor for skirt 
trimming. This is one of the most tasteful dress- 
es of the season, and is to go to Newport. 


GRENADINE. 


Brocaded grenadine trimnied with thread lace 
is the fashionable choice in black grenadine dress- 
es. If a velvet lower skirt is used instead of silk, 
the grenadine has a brocaded or an armure stripe 
alternating with a broad stripe of velvet. The 
arabesque brocades are most liked with the fig- 
ures thicker than the thin armure or lace-like 
ground on which they are woven. French lace 
is used for trimming such dresses even by the 
most fastidious, yet ladies who have fine black 
thread laces have an opportunity now for using 
them. The design of such dresses is usually a 
basque, with an over-skirt of the grenadine draped 
on the lower silk skirt, to which the flounces are 
attached. This draping takes the form of scarf 
aprons on the front in diagonal or else lapped 
tabliers, and nearly always differs on the sides. 
The long pocket is seldom omitted. A light 
quality of taffeta silk is used for the lower skirt, 
which is merely a foundation, and is covered by 
the over-skirt drapery, lace, and flounces, that are 
partly grenadine and partly gros grain. There are 
also graceful polonaises of grenadine, trimmed 
with jabots of lace; for instance, the polonaise 
is velvet-striped grenadine, the lace cascades are 
of thread, with loops of velvet in the curves, and 
the skirt is of black velvet. 

For the races and for showy watering-place 
toilettes white grenadine is made up to wear 
over black velvet, and trimmed with the gold 
braid which was so badly received at first, but 
which is gradually coming into favor. The iron- 
frame grenadine is used for this; the over dress 
is a polonaise, trimmed with loops of black vel- 
vet and gold braid; the lower skirt is of velvet, 
with a flounce in clugtered pleats; the bennet is 
of ivory chip, trimmed with ostrich feathers, black 
velvet, and a single gilt ornament; the large par- 
asol is black silk, with white lace border, white 
lining, and ivory handle. : 

For the plain and serviceable black grenadines 
that are made at home, the Mexicaine checks and 
larger plaids are chosen. The basque has a silk 
lining throughout, and is merely piped on the 

Its front buttons in straps across a silk 
vest, or else it has a shield front of silk corded 
on the edges, and finished with a row of small 








buttons on each side, or else French lace slightly 
full is placed down the fronts to outline a vest. 
If a silk shield front is used, the coat sleeves are 
also of silk, with cuff or pleating of grenadine 
tied around with a band of gros grain ribbon. 
The over-skirt of grenadine is deep and round, 
edged with a cluster pleating of the grenadine, or 
fringe, or lace; it may be draped slightly differ- 
ent on the sides, and one side ornamented with a 
pocket, Many folds or wrinkles across the front 
add to the style of these grenadine aprons, or else 
the apron must be trimmed across or diagonally 
to relieve its plainness. Very little of the lower 
skirt is visible, and that is covered by cluster 
pleatings of the grenadine, or, if the skirt is to 
serve with other suits, with silk pleatings. One 
stylish way of trimming a grenadine skirt is first 
to put around the bottom a straight knife pleat- 
ing three inches deep of grenadine ; above this, 
and four times its depth, is a straight grenadine 
flounce divided in three parts—the first forms an 
erect heading, the second is a puff caught half- 
way down the flounce, and the third is a frill, 
and all three are in clustered pleats, three knife 
pleats in each, placed three inches apart. 

Among very handsome dresses are myrtle green 
grenadines, trimmed lightly with gold or with 
silver braid. These are used for visiting toilettes, 
for day weddings, for driving on the Avenue, and 
will also appear at the watering-places. There 
are also polonaises of cream-colored armure gren- 
adines to be worn over skirts of navy blue silks, 
and cream-colored damascene silk over dresses, 
with skirts of black velvet. 


WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 


A beautiful dress to be worn at a luncheon 
party at Newport is of pale sky blue silk with a 
silver lustre, trimmed with the new cream-colored 
garniture that is partly embroidery and partly 
lace, the lace being cream-tinted Valenciennes set 
in in blocks, crescents, and medallions. The waist 
is round, with a broad belt, the neck is square, 
and there are half sleeves filled in with lace and 
the new cream garniture. The skirt is a demi- 
train with apron drapery, while the sides and 
back are trimmed with festoons and flounces of 
cream-color. 

White organdy muslins will also be worn to 
these day parties; they are nearly covered with 
embroidered flounces and lace, and have pale- 
tinted ribbons in loops, bows, and hanging in 
long pendants on each side knotted at intervals 
in Franciscan style. One such dress has a 
basque and single skirt. The basque has rows 
of embroidered insertion set in down the back 
and front—three behind and four before—edged 
with narrow Valenciennes, while a jabot of lace 
is down the middle of the front. The skirt has 
embroidered flounces curving narrower in front 
and widened in the trained back, while between 
these are frills of Valenciennes lace. The pend- 

t Franciscan ribbons are of pale blue, and 
there are long loops of blue at the back and front 
of the neck and on the wrists. 

For evening dresses of damask silk, lace, and 
tulle are floral fringes of flowers never used in 
this way before. Thus there is a fringe half a 
yard deep of crimson fuchsias, the flowers sus- 
pended by long stems with their bells downward ; 
another is a moss-rose bud fringe with green 
leaves thickly clustered across the top, and mossy 
buds nearly blown hanging from flexible stems. 
There are also fringes of scarlet poppies alterna- 
ting with black poppies, worn with pale blue silk. 
The daisy fringe is not new, but is pretty for 
young ladies. Red berries are mixed with mign- 
onette, and there are many water plants and 
grasses. 

VARIETIES. 


Black kid belts, with auménidre bags mounted 
with silver or with cut steel, are worn by Parisi- 
ennes. The monogram of the wearer is on the 
bag, and the clasps and joints of the belt are 
finely carved. 

Strawberries and cherries with bronzed foliage 
are fashionable garniture for straw hats. Black 
rough straw bonnets trimmed with navy blue rib- 
bon and scarlet poppies are distinguished-looking. 

Young ladies and misses are wearing blouse 
or surplice waists belted and sometimes lapped 
in front. Misses wear deep sailor collars of the 
material, Such dresses are pretty made of the 
checked Scotch, Oxford, and Madras ginghams, 
trimmed with white Hamburg-work or with 
Smyrna lace. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConngELty ; and Miss Swirzer. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue sale of the effects of the late Hans Curis- 
TIAN ANDERSEN took place a few weeks since at 
Copenhagen. His library and his own auto- 
graphs were first sold, the latter bringing only 
two and three Los prs shillings each. The high- 
est price obtained (about twenty were | was 
paid for each of two letters from CHaRLEs Dick- 
ENS, while letters from ‘‘ George Sand,’’ ALEx- 
ANDER VON HumBoiptT, Lord Lyrron, etc., 
fetched about ten ——— apiece. Afterward 
numerous articles which had been used by the 
late poet, such as china cups, pictures, flower 
tables, cushions, and other knickknacks, were 
sold for the benefit of the asylum for children 
which has been erected to his memory, and these 
objects generally were bought at fancy prices. 

—BERNARD DovrrFy, a veritable centenarian, 
died in Philadelphia on the 29th ult., in the one- 
hundred-and-seventh year of his He was 
born in Ireland, and came here when a boy—of 
fifty-nine. He made it a matter of joy that he 
was the progenitor of thirteen children, fifty-two 

randchildren, and thirty-three great-grandchil- 

ren. His great age is largely attributable to 
the fact that throughout life he was strictly tem- 
perate in his habits. 

_ ANTOINETTE PoLk, a daughter of the 
late soldier-bishop of Tennessee —LEONIDAS 
PoLtK—and niece of the late President PoLk, was 
the belle last winter of society in Rome. She 





unites in herself as many attractions as if all 
the fairies had been present at her christening. 
With the “‘ blue blood” of one of the first South- 
ern families, wealth sufficient for worldly needs, 
and the beauty of perfect features ang a grand 
classic style, she has the world at her feet, and 
it is rumored that the Prince Doria is among 
her suitors. 

—A lady named Brinckernorr, of Chitte- 
pe. New York, owns a carriage which was 
used by LarayerrTe for pleasure rides during 
his last visit to this country. 

—WILLIAM and Mary How1rt are living qui- 
etly at Rome. Mr. Howirrt is now eighty-one, 
and his memory is failing fast. Mrs. Howrrt is 
bright and cheery as ever. They are as great 
spiritualists as ever, and hold occasional séances 
at their rooms, and that sort of thing. 

—Dean STANLEY and several bishops of the 
Church of England are about to establish a 
weekly paper, to be called the University Review. 
It will be devoted to educational topics and 
interests. 

—The language of flowers, which is a feature 
in the Turkish harems, owes its introduction 
into Europe to Lady Mary WorTLEY MontaGu. 
The Persian personifies the rose, and makes it 
the mistress of the nightingale, to which, in the 
return of spring, he tells his amorous pains; the 
Hindoo dedicates flowers to his divinity, whose 
various attributes they represent to his imagina- 
tion; but it is in Turkey alone, and in the ha- 
rems, that we find this mysterious language, to 
which there exists nothing similar among other 
Oriental nations. There the language of flowers 
is merely the amusement of the secluded fair 
ones, and a knowledge of it can only be acquired 
from the slaves of the harem. 

—Mr. Dovue.ass, an English settler in the Cape 
Colony, has opened a new fountain of income in 
developing the possibilities of the ostrich. Eight 
years ago he commenced experiments with six 
ostriches. He has now about three hundred, 
having sold eighty-five. Each bird eats about 
twenty pounds of vegetable matter per day, and 
the net profit from the sale of the birds and 
feathers is stated at $126,000 in the last four 
years. The birds are hatched by artificial proc- 
ess, which requires ten days. he work of rais- 
ing ostriches for their feathers has also been 
commenced in California. 

—One of the ablest, courtliest, and certainly 
one of the finest-looking mayors New York has 
ever had was the late Partie Hong, of whom 
the following incident is related: During its 
early years the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company became so seriously embarrassed that 
the late Chancellor Kent was urgently request- 
ed one Sunday to come to the old City Hotel to 
meet Messrs. Wurtz, Hong, TILeEston, HOLMEs, 
TaLzor, and others of the directors, to see how 
the somene could be saved. After a long dis- 
cussion it was agreed that there was no hope, 
and that the doors must be closed the next 
morning: this would bring ruin to the stock- 
holders and all concerned. When Mr. Hone 
reached home he reflected upon the distress this 
failure would bring upon widows and orphans 
who had, — on the strength of his name 
appearing in the direction, been led to invest in 
its stock. It so worried him that next morning 
before ten o’clock he raised the whole sum 
needed to save the concern from failure, took it 
to Mr. Wurtz, the president, and turned it in 
without security. It saved the company. 

—Queen Victoria, at the recommendation 
of Mr. DisRaBLI, has granted a pension of $500 
per annum from the civil list to the widow of 
the late SHrrLeY Brooxs, the novelist, for some 
time editor of Punch, in consideration of the 
literary services of her deceased husband. 

—ELLen C. CLayton has just published in 
England sketches of female artists who have 
achieved fame since the days of ANNE CARLISLE, 
who was the first female artist of prominence, 
and who flourished in the time of Cuartzs I. 
Female painters were, however, few in number 
until the accession of GEORGE iit., when draw- 
ing and painting became faghionable. The ama- 
teur artists of this era included the Princess 
Royal and the Princess Exizasetu; the Ladies 
EvizaBeTH and Harriet BEnTINCK, daughters 
of the Duke of Portland (of famous “ vase’”” mem- 
ory); the Countesses of Lucan, Dysart, Tott, 
and Buckingham ; Viscountess ANDOVER, Lady 
Drana Beavurort, Lady ANN MACGILL, and oth- 
ers. From the accession of GrorGe III. female 
artists, both amateur and professional, have 
steadily increased in number. At the present 
time, in Europe, the ranks of female artists in- 
clude the Fe em the Princess Imperial of Ger- 
many, the Princess Louis of Hesse, the Princess 
Lovutse, Marchioness of Hertford, Countess 
Grey, Hon. Mrs. Carew St. JOHN MiLpMay, 
Lady BeLouer, Lady CoLertper, Lady Easr- 
LAKE, Lady Fox, Lady Leieuton, Lady Mary 
Leece, Lady Mary Stanunorpe, Lady STRANGE, 
Lady Harry Vang, Lady VERNEY, Miss BonnAaM 
CarTER, Miss STUART WORTLEY, and many other 
ladies of rank, who are ever ready to assist the 
cause of charity by their artistic labors. 

—SPENCER LAIsUN, a Chinese lad, has jnst won 


the first prize in —. composition at the 
Hopkins Grammar School in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


—Mr. MIL.ais, who is now on the topmost 
billow of success among the artists of Great 
Britain, is building for himself in London a new 
house, to cost $150,000. Not any hard times 
worth speaking of there. The pencil is * might- 
ier than the pen” or pence in his case. 

—Mr. Keean PAvt, author of the Memorials 
of William Godwin, is engaged in drawing up 
some notices of MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. Mr. 
RosBert BucHanan is at work on a new poem. 
Mr. A. H. Hours, one of the two fellow-trav- 
elers of the late Mr. BucKLE, and who was with 
him when he died, is writing a life of the his- 
torian. 

—A Paris paper announces for sale a series of 
nine Flemish tapestries belonging to the hospi- 
tal of Auxerre, rich in design and color. They 
were given to the cathedral of Auxerre in 1502 
by the bishop, JEAN BAILLet, but were after- 
ward ceded by the chapter of the cathedral to 
the hospital. The whole series extends to a 
length of more than thirty-five yards, alon 
which the history of St. STEPHEN and the legen 
of the finding of his relics are represented, with 
costumes of the time of Louis XII. 

—Of the 1141 counties in the United States 
more are named after WASHINGTON than any 
_— President, the number being twenty-nine. 

he names of the other Presidents represented 
by counties are as follows: JEFFrERson, twenty- 
three; JACKSON,*twenty-one; Mapison, nine- 








teen; Monrog, eighteen; Lrxcoxn, seventeen: 
GRANT and PoLk, twelve each ; JoHNson, elev- 
en; Harrison, nine; Apams, eight; Taytor, 
seven; Van Buren, four; Prerce, four; Bucu- 
ANAN, three; and Fitimore and TyLer, two 
each. In many cases, however, in the above list 
counties were not named after the Presidents, 
but the selection of a name was influenced by lo- 
cal considerations. There are twenty-two coun- 
ties named after FRANKLIN, twenty after CouFax, 
seventeen after Marion, two after Fremont, 
three after GREELEY, one after HENDRICKS, eight 
after Benron and Boons, nine after Cass, MAR- 
SHALL, and Putnam, fourteen after CARROLL, 
eleven after Dove.as, and eighteen after Mont- 
GOMERY. The names of almost all of the Revo- 
lutionary personages except ARNOLD are repre- 
sented in the list. 

—Classical students will reap great aid and 
comfort from the new Homeric Djctionary, for 
schools and colleges, by Dr. Kerk, which will 
soon be published by Harper & Broruers. Dr. 
Keep has long been known as an eminent ar- 
cheologist, whose careful study of Greece has 
eminently fitted him to undertake this long-de- 
sired work, which will be a much-needed addi- 
tion to educational literature. A graduate of, 
and subsequently a tutor in, Yale College, he re- 
signed the latter post to accept the United States 
consulate at Athens, where he had exceptional 
facilities for acquainting himself with the lan- 
guage, manners, and customs of Greece and Tur- 
key, and studying Homer on his native heath. 
The results of his studies he has summed up in 
the aforesaid dictionary, which will doubtless 
smooth the way for many a perplexed student. 
Dr. Keep has also traveled extensively in Ger- 
many and Italy, and is familiar with both ancient 
and modern tongues, having devoted special at- 
tention to the study of the Greece of to-day, as 
well as that of the days of the blind poet. 

—Madame MICHELET is preparing for publi- 
cation the posthumous works of her husband. 
Particularly interesting will be the correspond- 
ence of the late historian, touching as it does 
upon the most important events of the century, 
literary, artistic, and social. 

—Earl GRANVILLE, as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London, recently } resided at the pres- 
entation of degrees, which took place in the 
theatre of that institution. In the course of his 
observations he expressed a hope that more 
ready means would be found for the acquire- 
ment of medical degrees by women. 

—Miss EvELYN BertHa Gipson has won the 
scholarship founded by the sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex in the National Training School 
for Music, Kensington Gore. 

—When the air balloon was first discovered, 
some one flippantly asked Dr. FRANKLIN what 
was the use of it. The philosopher answered 
the question by asking another: ‘‘ What is the 
use of a new-born infant? It may become a 
man.”’ 

—The Rev. Dr. Upson, in a memorial sermon 
to the late Rev. Dr. WiLL1aM B. Spracus, gave 
the following instances of his remarkable mem- 
ory and facility of composition: ‘*Not many 
months before his death I heard him recite a 
prayer of President DwicutT, which he had heard 
tim make at Fairfield, Connecticut, in his own 
youth. It was done with so much reality that 
for the moment it seemed as if the dignity and 
impressiveness and commanding presence of the 

reat New England teacher had been revived be- 
ore me. But his industry and concentrative 
power and memory in authorship were surpass- 
ed, if possible, by his facility in expression. It 
has often been remarked that his rapidity of 
composition was marvelous. The Rev. Dr. Ray 
PaLMER, in a recent article, has said: ‘I have 
personally known him to write out fully two 
sermons and preach them both within the same 
twenty-four hours. A very popular discourse on 
the text, ‘I would not live alway,”’ published aft- 
erward in The National Preacher, was commenced 
on Sabbath morning and finished between the 
services and preached in the afternoon. And I 
have heard indirectly from himself how on one 
occasion he received notice of the death of an 
eminent minister in Central New York late in 
the afternoon of one day, and by the same time 
in the next afternoon he had writtes +e funeral 
sermon of that minister, attended the funeral, 
delivered the sermon, and returned to his study. 
I have read the sermon to which I refer, and I 
can discover no indications of haste in the meth- 
od of thought or style of expression. The whole 
production seems pervaded with the thoughtful 
vigor so characteristic of the preacher whose 
death is commemorated.’ ”’ 

—In the May number of Blackwood is a caustic 
article on British ‘‘society,” from which we 
quote the following “‘ personal,”’ which describes 
in rather glowing terms the present Lord Lyt- 
ton, Viceroy of India, and his wife, née Vr1- 
TERS, a niece of the fourth Earl of Clarendon: 
“Look carefully at this rare Englishman, and 
watch him. ark the unassuming simplicity, 
the delicate tenderness, the overflow of interest 
and care for others, the deep, harmonious tide 
of words, the flashing of perpetually renewed 
ideas, the unconscious pouring out of knowl- 
edge, the grace of bearing, the ease of move- 
ment, the lordly homage to the women round, 
the blending of grand manner, softness, intel- 
lect, and worldly wisdom. Mark that and study 
it, for it is of such unwonted attributes as these 
that true society is composed. And the perfect 
Englishwoman, the pure splendor of the femi- 
nine ideal, with all the winning beauties of which 
its very highest realizations are susceptible—we 
still can find her. We still can watch, if fortune 
favors us, the union of extreme aristocracy of 
form and tone, of all the imposing loveliness of 
the most majestic English type, of all the innate 
nobleness of attitude and motion, of all the sov- 
ereign grandeurs, with the child-like naturalness 
which indifference to self can alone produce. 
We still can see the gentle but eager sweetness, 
the ever-present sentiment of dignity and duty, 
the utter ignorance of frivolity and sham, the 
keen, absorbing sentiment of art, the glittering 
handling of varied talk, the fond devotion of the 
mother and the wife, the thousand exalted qual- 
ities which make up the true woman, as woman 
ought to be when she stands forward as an ex- 
ample for society. We still can find all this; it 
does exist. There are assuredly women among 
us who possess it; there are most truly men who 
have looked upon it, and who have thanked the 
fates for permitting them to reverently gaze. 
But not often. And to the question, ‘Where?’ 
it may be answered, in a certain wandering home 
which is at this moment established in the fore 
most place in India.” 
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Fig. 6.—Piqué Bus — (Popper and de- 
Sption see Suppl., No. IIL., Fig. 89.) 


Fig. 7.—Piqv#t Bin.—[For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., No. XXIL, Fig. 88.) 
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Fig. 9.—FLANNEL Diarer Drawers. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XV., Fig. 65. 
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see Supplement. 
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Fig. 10.—Inrant’s Sure. 
For — and ee see Supple- 
ment, No, XIV., Figs. 63 and 64. 





Fig. 11.—Inrant’s Suet. 
For pattern and description see Su ind 0 
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Fig. 12.—Inrant’s Sir. 
For pattern see description 
in Supplement. 















.-—INFANt’s Suir. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIII, Figs. 61 and 62. 





Fig. 14.—Inrant’s Boot, 
For pattern and description 
Rec — No. XXIV., 


igs. 90 and 91. Inrant’s Crocurt Sook. 








Fig. 15.—Inrant’s Nigut-Gown. 
For pattern and dence tion eee Supplement, ; 
No, XVL, Figs. 66. Fig. 16.—Iyrant’s Lone Perricoat. 
s For pattern and ie rk see Sup- 
plement, No. XIX., Fig. 82. 
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Embroidered Basket Stand for Infant’s Wardrobe. 


Tus stand, which is thirty inches in height, is made of bamboo, and 
is furnished with two wicker baskets, designed to hold such articles of 
dress and toilette utensils as are required for daily use. The baskets 
are lined with brown cashmere. A bag of brown cashmere is set on the 
lid of the lower basket, which forms a point on each side of the basket 
at the top. These points are furnished with loops of silk, and are fast- 
ened to the buttons on the upper basket. The bag besides has four 
pockets of the same material. The upper basket, which has handles at 
the sides, measures twenty inches in length, thirteen inches and three- 
quarters in width, and seven inches and a quarter in height; the lower 
basket is twelve inches and a half long, nine inches and three-quarters 
wide, and four inches and : 
a half high. To make the 
bag cut of double brown 
cashmere and net interlin- 
ing for the front and back 
one piece each fourteen 
inches and a half wide and 
sixteen inches high, and for 
the sides two pieces of the 
same height and twelve 
inches wide, lay the net be- 
tween the cashmere, and 
slope off each part from the 
middle toward the sides to 






Fig. 1.—Cuitp’s 
CHATELAINE 

Bac.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern, 
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hole stitches, run in a second worsted thread on the under edge, and 
then work one crochet round as follows: Always alternately 6 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the double threads of the button-hole stitch row, one 
picot, consisting of seven chain stitches and 1 sc. on the first of these. 


Insertions, Borders, and Edgings for Lingerie. 
White Embroidery, Crochet, and Mignardise, Serpentine 
and Woven Braids.—Figs. 1~12. 

See illustrations on page 420. 

Tue insertions and borders in white embroidery are worked on 
nansook or linen in satin and half-polka stitch with embroidery cotton. 
The edge of the border is finished with button-hole stitch scallops. 

For the edging Fig. 5 take a piece of mignardise, and on one side 
work with twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 80, as follows : 
1st round.— Always alter- 
nately with 1 se. (single 
crochet) fasten together 
the next two loops, 5 ch. 
(chain stitch). 2d round. 






Fig. 2. —Always alternately 2 de. 
CHILD’s (double crochet) on the 
CHATELAINE middle of the next 5 ch. 


Bag.— Back. 


in the preceding round, 4 
[See Fig. 1.] 


ch., 2 de. on the same st. 


For pattern, (stitch) on which the pre- 
a length of nine inches and en design, and ceding 2 de. were worked. 
three-quarters. Run the Tie oe” oe 3d round.—Always alter- 
double layer together along hat a VIIi.,” nately 1 se. on the vein be- 
the points, transfer the out- Fig. 40. tween the 2 de. following 
lines of the design given by Emwpromerep Basker Sranp yor Inranr’s WARDROBE. the next 4 ch. in the pre- 
Fig. 95, Supplement, to the . A 4 ceding round and the 2 
upper layer of cashmere, For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XXVI., Figs. 94 and 95. 


edge the leaves in half- 
polka stitch with medium brown silk, and fill the centre with herring-bone stitches of dark brown 
silk. Work the flowers in chain stitch and the stems in half-polka stitch with light brown silk, and 


double cashmere and net interlining one piece each from Fig. 94, Supplement, run the double layer 
of material together, edge the pocket at the top with two rows of half-polka stitches worked with 
medium brown silk, and fill the interval between the two rows with herring- 
bone stitches of light brown silk, Sew through the pocket along the straight 
lines, and into the shirr thus formed run an elastic braid. Sew the pockets on 
the bag with half-polka and herring-bone stitches, as shown by the illustration, 
and trim them with bows of light brown silk ribbon. Join the separate parts 
of the bag at the ends, gather the bag at the bottom three times at intervals 
of a quarter of an inch, and set it on the lid of the lower basket. Cover the 
seam of the bag with leaf-like ruches of brown silk ribbon ornamented with 
small brown silk buttons. Similar ruches trim the upper edge of the bag. On 
the wrong side of the points at the top of the bag sew loops of brown silk cord, 
which are drawn over the buttons on the basket. The lid of the upper basket 
is furnished with a net worked with fine brown silk cord. For this net work 
a foundation of 32 stitches on a mesh seven-eighths of an inch in cireumfer- 
ence, and on these work 18 rounds, going back and forth. Run brown silk 
cord through the edge stitches of the netting, and fasten the latter on the in- 
side of the lid, leaving an opening six inches and a half wide in the middle of 
the front, to receive the infant’s clothing. The baskets are trimmed on the 
outside with brown worsted ball fringe and with brown woolen cord and tas- 
sels, as shown by the illustration. 


Foundation for Slippers.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Tuts foundation is worked on canvas in cross stitch with zephyr worsted in 
the colors given in the description of symbols. 


Embroidered Work-Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts work-bag is made of brown satin, covered with gray Java canvas, which 
is embroidered with brown chenille and with point Russe stitches of black, 
brown, and yellow filling silk. For 
the cover cut of Java canvas one 
piece sixteen inches and seven- 
eighths long and ten inches and a 
half wide, and round off the cor- 
ners, as shown by the illustration, 
to suit the top of the bag. Em- 
broider the canvas with brown che- 
nille and black, brown, and yellow 
filling silk in the design of which a 
full-sized section is given by Fig. 2, 
and bind the canvas with brown 
silk ribbon. For the bag cut of 
brown satin two pieces each nine 
inches and three-quarters wide and 
twelve inches and seven -eighths 
long, and join them on the sides and : 
on the under edge. Turn down the Founpation FoR Stiprers.—Cross 


Case For Inrant’s PILLow. 
For description see Supplement. 





upper edge seven-eighths of an inch Sritcoh EMBROIDERY. 

wide on the wrong side, and sew it Description of Symbols: @ 1st (darkest), © 2d, 
through fora shirr, into which brown 2 3d (lightest), Fawn; % ist (darkest), 
cord finished on the ends with brown Os ee A _ (darkest), 
silk tassels is run. Sew the cover oe eee Se 


on the bag as shown by the illus- 
tration. For the handle cut of 
Java canvas two pieces an inch 
and three-quarters wide and eleven 
inches and a quarter long, fold each 
piece lengthwise through the mid- 
dle and overseam the edges. But- 
ton-hole stitch the handle on the 
edge with black filling silk, and 
sew it on the bag as shown by 
the illustration. Edge the cover 
of the bag with ruches of brown 
satin ribbon seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, and set on bows of 
similar ribbon, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Point Russe Embroidery 

and Crochet Border for 
Flannel Petticoat. 

Tuts border is worked on flan- Fic. 1.—Empromerep Work-Bac 
nel with point Russe stitches of cig “ [See Fig. 2 ] : 
red worsted in 7 Fw: 
such a manner 
that the stitch- 
es look alike 
on both sides. 
On the edge 
of the border 
work, first, four 
button - hole 
stitches side by 
side, which are 
repeated at reg- 
ular intervals, 
as shown by 
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; : CasuMereE Wraprer.—Bacx. 
are [For Front, see Illustration on First Page. ] 
0 strengthen Port Russet Empromery AND CRrocHET ipti 
For pattern and description see Supplement 
these _button- BorpeR FoR FLANNEL Perricoar. 4 No. 1X., Fuss. ‘in : 
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de. before the following 
4 ch., 7 ch. 


For the edging Fig. 6 work first on one side of a piece of mignardise with crochet cotton, No. 100, 
as follows: 1st round.— * With 1 se. fasten together the next two loops, 1 ch., 2 de. separated by 5 
ornament the centre of the flowers with small flat brown silk buttons. For each pocket cut of | ch. on the next loop, 1 ch.; repeat from *. 2d round.—»* 2 


2 sc. on the next ch. in the preceding 


round, four times alternately 2 sc. on the next 5 ch., 5 ch., then 2 sc. on the same 5 ch. on which 
four times 2 sc. have been worked, 2 sc. on the next ch., and repeat from *. 3d round (on the 


other side of the mignardise).—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next loop, 
2 ch. 

For the edging Fig. 7 work with crochet cotton, No. 80, first, on one side of 
a piece of mignardise, as follows: 1st round.—Always alternately with 1 de. 
fasten together the next two loops, 5 ch., 1 de. on the second of the two loops 
fastened together with I de. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the vein 
between the next two de. in the preceding round, 7 ch. 3d round (on the 
other side of the mignardise)—Always alternately 3 de. on the next three 
loops, 5 ch., and pass over one loop. 

The edging Fig. 8 is worked with woven braid furnished with single thread 
loops on one side, and with triple loops fastened on a long cord loop on the 
other side, as shown by the illustration, and with crochet cotton, No. 100, as 
follows: 1st round.—On the side of the braid furnished with triple loops fasten 
together the last of the next three and the first of the following three loops 
with 1 sc., * 3 sc. on the next loop, 5 ch., 3 se. on the same loop on which 
the preceding 3 sc. were worked, fasten together the next two loops with 1 sc., 
and repeat from *. 2d round.—On the other side of the braid work always 
alternately 2 sc. on the next thread loop, 3 ch. 

Work the edging Fig. 9 with crochet cotton, No. 80, and with mignardise, 
as follows: 1st round.—Always 4 de. on the second following loop. 2d round. 
—aAlways alternately 1 sc. on the vein between the next and the following 4 
de. of the preeeding round, 6 ch. 3d round (on the other side of the mignar- 
dise).— Always alternately 1 sc. on the next loop, 2 ch. . 

For the edging Fig. 10 work on one side of a piece of mignardise with cro- 
chet cotton, No. 80, as follows: 1st round.—Fasten together the next two loops 
with 1 se., one point consisting of 5 ch. and 3 de. on the first of these. 2d 
round (on the other side of the mignardise).—Always alternately 1 se. on the 
next loop, 2 ch. 

For the edging Fig. 11 take a piece of braid furnished on one side with 
single loops, and on the other side with clusters of five loops each, and on 
the single loops work with crochet cotton, No. 80, as follows: 1st round.—aAl- 
ways alternately 1 de. on the next 
two loops, working off the upper 
ae. ne. veins together, however, 5 ch. 2d 
OOOOG. yy , round.—Always alternately 1 de. 
on the next st. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., pass over 2 st. 

The edging Fig. 12 is worked 
with serpentine braid and crochet 
cotton, No. 80, as follows: Ist 
round.—Always alternately one 
cross double crochet on the next 
two points of the braid (to do 
this, work one short treble cro- 
chet on the next point, only work- 
ing off the lower vein, however, 
K 1 de. on the following point, work- 
5 D> S: 3 ing off the short treble crochet in 
yy Ob x ‘ connection with this, 1 ch., and 1 
VOGCECOOC CUM } de. on the middle vein of the short 

ig ' “ing treble crochet), 1 ch. 2d round. 

Fig. 2.—Detamu or Work-BaG, Fic. 1. | —Always alternately 1 se. on the 

next single ch. in the preceding 

round, 5ch. 3d round.—Always alter- 

nately 1 se. on the middle of the next 
5 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch. 


Infart’s Crochet Sock. 
See illustration on page 420. 

Tuts sock is worked with white 
zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch, and 
is ornamented with small embroidered 
figures worked with blue and yellow 
filling silk, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. At the top the sock is finished 
with a border crocheted partly in open- 
work and partly worked with raised 


























LearHer Wa kine BELT. dots, through which a blue silk cord 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Illus- is run. Bows of narrow blue silk rib- 
tration Fig. 2, Page 424.] bon are set on the front. Jegin the 
For pattern and description see sock at the toe with a foundation of 
Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 83. 12 st. (stitch), and work 14 pr. (pat- 


tern row) in Af- 

TT ‘TNL Fy ghan stitch, but 
hi i Nh HMMM) in the 2d, ‘4th, 
ah | WM Wi) 6th, Sth, and 
ye A ) 10th to 14th 
| pr. widen 1 st. 
at the begin- 
ning and end 
of each. A pr. 
consists of two 
rounds — one 
going forward 
in which the 
st. are taken 
up, and one go- 
Borper ror Batutne Croak, Pace 424.—Pormt Resse ing back in 
EMBROIDERY. which they are 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Jury 1, 1876, 








east off. To widen single st., take up 1 st. from 
a horizontal vein between two vertical veins in 
the Ist round of the respective pr. For the nar- 
rowing, cast off 2 st. together in the 2d round of 
the pr., and take up only 1 st, from these 2 st. 
in the following round. Work each part of the 
heel separately in 17 pr. on the 14 st. nearest the 
outer edge, but in the first 4 pr., on the side near- 
est the top, narrow 1 st. each. Take up all the 
edge st. at the top of the work (as in the first 
round of a pr.), and in the 2d round, for a row 
of dots, cast off always alternately 1 st. of the 
preceding round and work 4 ch. Next follow 15 
pr. in the ordinary Afghan stitch, but in the 9th, 
11th, 13th, and 14th pr. widen always 1 st., 2 st. 
after the beginning and 2 st. before the end. The 
border on the upper edge of the sock is worked 
as follows: Ist pr.—On the st. of the last pr. 
work one row of dots like that described previ- 
ously. 2d pr.—In the 1st round take up the st. 
as usual, and in the 2d round always alternately 
cast off 2 st. and work 5 ch. Now follows one 
round, in which always alternately work 1 se. on 
the middle of*the next 5 ch.,and 1 ch. 3d pr.— 
Like the first pr. of the border. 4th pr.—In the 
ordinary Afghan stitch. Finally, work two rounds 
of slip stitches, the second with blue filling silk. 
For the sole, which is begun at the toe, make a 
foundation of 6 st. and work 25 pr., widening 1 
st. each on both sides of the 2d, 5th, 17th, and 
19th pr., and narrowing 1 st. each on both sides 
of the 11th, 13th, 22d, 24th, and 25th pr. Over- 
seam the edge st. of the sock together in the mid- 
dle of the back from the wrong side, and set in 
the sole in the same manner. Work the figures 
resembling forget-me-nots with blue silk as shown 
by the illustration, and fill them with knotted 
stitches of yellow silk. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Poor Humanrry,” “Lrrruz Kate 
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BOOK III. 
Poor Angelo. 





CHAPTER XVIIL. 
A CONFESSION. 


Manet Westsrook stood by the fireside per- 
fectly motionless—a figure struck into stone by 
the horror of the discovery. Cold and white as 
marble, and with her great gray eyes fixed and 
glazed, it was difficult to associate this fair rigidi- 
ty with the excjtable woman of a few moments 
since. It was as though the consciousness of an 
awful truth had set an icy hand upon her heart 
and stopped it. 

But the. brain was very busy, and the thoughts 
were crowding on it thick and fast. Brian was 
dead, she was sure, and Angelo Salmon had kill- 
ed him in his jealousy. The secret of the four 
days’ silence was explained; it was the awful, in- 
exorable silence of the grave, and her love for 
the one unselfish man whom she had ever met 
had brought about his death. Whatever she did 
was for the worst, and misery as surely followed 
every act of hers as the night followed the day. 
It was her own rashness which had been the 
cause too—her own impulsive leap toward the one 
happiness of her life, her own wild wish to let Bri- 
an know at once that he had not loved her and 
struggled for her in vain. And he was surel 
dead! Angelo had had no mercy; he had al- 
most vowed revenge when she had parted with 
him in the valley, and he had followed Brian and 
struck him down. What a miserable end to 
three lives that might with self-respect and self- 
restraint have closed in fair contentment! What 
a darkness before every thing from this day! and 
what a misery beyond all imagination and endur- 
ance! She should go mad presently—there was 
no help for it. She did not know how deeply 
and truly her heart was bound up with Brian’s 
until the awful consciousness was upon her that 
he belonged no more to this life. She would be 
glad to follow him—she would be very glad to 
die—life and life’s duties seemed completely end- 
ed now that peace and happiness lay forever be- 
yond her reach. 

If she could give way like a child—if she could 
only sob and grieve and rave—it would be better 
for her in those terrible moments that had closed 
her in with triple bars of steel; but the tears 
would not come, and the power of moving, talk- 
ing, weeping, was lost. She was spell-bound, as 
in a dream, only it was the grim reality which 
had coiled round her with its serpent folds and 
held her there a prisoner. 

If she could from the turmoil of confusion at 
her brain evolve some plan of action at once, and 
as a strong man might do—if she could look upon 
one dear, still face—if she could pray to Heaven 
for help and guidance in her affliction, and not 
stand motionless with dry, dead lips! 

The door opened, was closed again, and Angelo 
Salmon stood a few paces from her, glaring at 
her as at an apparition that had come to him in 
his turn. He was pale and rd also—the 
spectre of the man whom we first knew calm and 
sanguine at the Hospital of St. Lazarus, and whom 
a child might have governed then. 


“T did not expect to find you waiting for me,” 


said Angelo. Then he caught sight of the steel- 
framed spectacles in her hands, and shuddered 
visibly. . 

“You have found them—you have guessed 
what has occurred,” he groaned forth, as he 
dropped into a®chair and turned his head away 
from her 


Mabel struggled hard to find her voice, and it 





ond back with the mighty effort which she 
made. 

“ Yes, you have killed him !” she gasped forth, as 
she sank into the arm-chair by the fireside, a weak 
and prostrate woman. A sense of faintness stole 
over her, as in the hour when Adam Halfday died 
for joy, but it did not render her wholly insensi- 
ble. There was the rushing as of a sea in her ears, 
and a thick mist rose before her that hid every 
thing. She could hear Angelo’s voice, she could 
feel hot tears and clinging kisses on her hands, 
but it was not till the mist cleared somewhat that 
she was conscious of Angelo kneeling at her feet, 
crouching before her, holding her hands in his 
nervous clasp, and kissing and crying over them. 

“Oh, Mabel, forgive me!—for Heaven’s sake, 
forgive me!” were the first words she heard him 
utter; “I was mad, and knew not what I did. I 
felt he had blighted my whole life. I was mad. 
Do pity me a little!” 

“Let go my hands,” Mabel shrieked forth; 
“you shall not touch me; stand back !” 

Angelo obeyed her. He returned to the seat 
from which he had dashed in distress at her half 
swoon, and sat there with his shaking hands clasp- 
ed together and his face convulsed with grief. 

“ You have killed him,” Mabel moaned ; “ you 
have murdered the man I loved, and for whom I 
would have gladly died. God forgive you, poor 
wretch, for I never, never can !” 

“ Mabel, he is not dead—yet.” 

Mabel had sprung up with a half-stifled cry of 
joy, but she sank back again at the terrible last 
word. He saw the effect which he had produced, 
and was once more bending over her, and speak- 
ing very hurriedly. 

“He may not die. There are those who think 
he will get over it; but Heaven will not be as mer- 
ciful as that to him and me. I can only say I 
pray he may recover,” hecried. ‘Oh, Mabel, Ma- 
bel, think charitably of me, if you can; it was the 
madness in me did it! Don’t judge me yet; I 
knew not what I was doing after I had lost you.” 

“He is not dead yet, you say?” said Mabel, 
starting to her feet, her mind fraught with a new 
purpose. 

“Not yet,” replied Angelo, 

“Take me to him at once. It is the only repa- 
ration you can make me,” she cried. 

“Tt is with that object I am here.” 

“Why do we waste time, then ?” she exclaim- 
ed, impatiently. 

“When you are ready for the journey, you will 
find me waiting in the hall,” said Angelo, “as I 
used to wait for you, night after night, before he 
came,” he added. 

“Ts it possible’ there is malice in your heart 
still?” asked Mabel, wonderingly. 

“No. Iam only thinking of my loss,” he an- 
swered, mournfully. 

“At this time!” cried Mabel, indignantly; 
“ you r 

Angelo did not answer her. He went moodily 
from his room to the great hall, where he sat 
down until she came to him, wrapped in a thick 
black shawl, from which her white face gleamed 
with keen anxiety. 

“This may distress and unnerve you,” he mur- 
mured, “and you have never been strong.” 

“T am very firm,” was her reply. 

They went from the hotel together, and the 
high wind met them outside in angry gusts and 
shrieked at them. It was a black night, without 
moon or stars in the dark sky. The gas-lights 
were struggling hard to exist in the breeze, the 
shops were already closed, and the streets seemed 
devoid of human life already. 

“Which way ?” asked Mabel. 

“ This way—toward the lower part of the town.” 

“ He is there, then ?” : 

“ He is lying on board ship in the harbor,” an- 
swered Angelo. 

“And you have allowed the woman you pro-, 
fessed to care for to be absent from him all these 
dreadful days,” she said. “ You could have taken 
me to him, and yet you witnessed my suspense 
with a silence as cruel as yourself.” 

“T will explain as we proceed,” he said; “at 
present you misjudge me.” 

Mabel glanced at him. He had altered once 
more; there was a certain dignity, even a firm- 
ness, in his tone that had not been natural to his 
character. He looked a stronger man now—like 
one who had made up his mind as to his future 
course of action. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE HARBOR. 


As they proceeded toward the lower part of 
the town, signs of human life were visible in the 
closer streets, the fishermen’s voices became noisy 
in bar parlors, and harsh Yorkshire “ gutturals” 
issued from shadowy turnings and deep doorways, 
where humanity might be cowering from the wind 
that came across the sea. 

“Tell me how it all happened,” said Mabel, 
“Let me know the worst before I see him.” 

“Very well,” he answered, slowly; “you wish 
it, and I have to answer you. But,” he added, in 
a strange, imploring tone, “think the best of me 
that you can, for I was mad, and did not think for 
myself.” 

“ Are you sorry for the harm you have done?” 
she asked. “Would you recall him to health 
and strength if it were possible ?” : 

“Yes,” he replied. “Heaven knows that.” 

“Go on. I will think the best of you that I 
can, then,” she said. 

He murmured his thanks, and as they descend- 
ed the steep decline toward the town and the har- 
bor—dark and dangerous at that hour—he told 
the story of his jealousy. 

“T had been watching you all the morning,” 
he commenced; “I had had strange dreams, in 
which this Brian Halfday troubled me, and I was 
warned of him in the waking hours which fol- 
lowed. I knew he was here to take you fram 





me; it came to me suddenly, the awful conscious- 
ness that you loved this man, and had loved him 
months ago. Well, I watched you; I was your 
spy, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Mabel; “all this you told me in 
the valley, where I had hoped that better thoughts 
had followed your suspicions.” 

“For you, not for him,” he replied. “When 
I left you, I saw him by chance on the stretch 
of sand beyond the Spa. He was walking fast 
toward the town, and I strove to intercept him. 
With what object I hardly knew, save to upbraid 
him for what I thought his treachery. He saw 
me—he was wearing the glasses which you had 
in your hand a little while ago—and he waited 
for me to come up with him.” 

“Yes, yes; go on,” said Mabel, impatiently. 

“Tf I had not met him then—if we had ap- 
proached each other in a different manner—what 
an escape from the tragedy that is upon us,” he 
said, “and for which I am waiting !” 

“ Waiting ?” 

“When he dies, I surrender as his murderer.” 

Mabel shuddered. 

“There may be hope,” she said. “ Do not tell 
me life is to close with all these horrors round 
us. Do not speak of what is to follow his death,” 
she added, piteously ; “spare me.” 

Angelo continued his narrative. 

“He would not listen to me when we were fa- 
cing each other on the sands; the place was un- 
suitable, he said, and people were passing, who 
would be attracted by my angry words. Per- 
haps he was right not to explain—I don’t know 
now,” he added, helplessly. “I can not see what 
might have been.” 

He hesitated for an instant, and then went on 
again, taking a long, deep breath first, as if the 
ordeal of recital were trying to him, or he was 
fearful of the effect upon his listener. 

“There were boats on the sands, and he sug- 
gested we should row out to sea, and talk there 
without listeners,” he continued. 

“Was he not afraid, knowing—” 

“Knowing I was dangerous?” added Angelo. 
“No; it was his own suggestion. He was very 
calm; he was anxious to be kind; he was more 
than anxious to prove that his love for you was 
deeper and stronger than my own, and he was 
full of pity for me. As if I cared for the com- 
miseration of the man who had supplanted me!” 
cried Angelo, in a loud, fierce tone, as the scene 
rose up before him again—“‘as if it did not put 
murder in my thoughts to have Ais pity !” 

“You are not sorry for your crime—you hate 
him still,” said Mabel; “you look back at this 
with all your old vindictiveness,” 

“No, no; it is past,” Angelo hastened to say. 
“T would change places with him now, for your 
sake, if it were possible. Don’t misjudge me.” 

“You rowed out to sea together,” repeated 
Mabel. “Well?” 

“Where he stung me to madness again with 
his pity,” said Angelo, speaking very rapidly; 
“where he told me of his love for you, and thought 
but little of my own affection. He strove to rea- 
son me out of my passion by telling me that time 
would soften my disappointment, and you and he 
would be my friends and counselors. He spoke 
as to a child who had been balked of a holiday, 
rather than as to a man whose one hope of happi- 
ness he had plucked up by the roots. I told him 
this—I cursed him for a traitor—and he answered 
me at last with that biting tongue of his which 
stabs like a knife. We quarreled—and we were 
a long way out together on the open sea, with 
only to watch us.” 

“What did you do?” asked Mabel, breath- 
lessly. 

“T went mad,” he muttered. 

“Go on, please; let me know the very worst,” 
Mabel adjured. 

“T told him he should not live to be happy 
with you,” Angelo continued, “and that his life 
should end, as mine had, in a blank ; that I hated 
him, and meant to kill him, if I could. 1 sprang 
at him, and he fought for life with me, and pres- 
ently, I know not how, he went down like a dead 
man to the bottom of the boat.” 

“Great Heaven!” Mabel exclaimed; “and 
then ?” 

“ And then I knew not what to do; the oars 
were missing, and I drifted with the tide and his 


still body, knowing I was a murderer, and had 
crushed you as well as him.” 
“ Well?” 


“T remember little else until the boat was 
alongside a collier which was bound for Scarbor- 
ough Harbor. It was almost night upon the sea, 
and we had been drifting from the coast. We 
were taken on board, where Brian came round a 
little, and offered his own explanation to screen 
me ; and I stood like a coward, and took no blame 
upon myself. It had all been an accident, he 
said—a chance blow; and in the hurry and anx- 
iety of finding ourselves out of our reckoning we 
had grown careless and clumsy. It was a poor 
excuse, and no one believed us. Brian looked 
forward to returning with me to the hotel. When 
we reached Scarborough, however, he was lying in 
one of the seamen’s berths, very sick and faint; 
a sailor had bandaged his head, but he had be- 
come too weak to move. He was conscious of his 
position, and very anxious to screen the villain 
that I had been to him. He wished to lie there 
for an hour or two, he said. He would recom- 
pense the captain and sailors for their trouble 
very handsomely if they would allow him to re- 
main on board ship for a short time longer; 
and to any inquiries that might be put, if they 
would intimate he was one of the crew who had 
got a little hurt during the journey. I left him 
in haste; I was to return in two hours if he did 
not come back to the hotel. He would have no 
doctor sent for; he only wanted rest, he was cer- 
tain.” 

“Oh, why did you not tell me on that night ?” 
cried Mabel. “Could you not see my troubles ? 
Did he not think of me ?” 





“Yes; but he was afraid of alarming you,” re- 
plied — “and he had a hope of being back 
at the ‘Mastodon’ that evening to tell his story 
in his own way. It was only a question of a few 
hours, he thought, and I tried hard to think so 
+o put he did not come back, as he had prom- 


“What did you do?” asked Mabel. “Go on; 
we are approaching the worst now.” 
“Yes,” he answered, “ the very worst.” 


“You will keep nothing from me? You will 


not leave Brian to prove to me how false you are ?” 
she said, fretfully and suspiciously. 

“T have acted for the best since the quarrel,” 
replied Angelo; “do not think mea villain in 
cold blood, for mercy’s sake.” 

“Well, well,” said Mabel, with impatience, “ you 
returned to the ship ?” 

“Yes, taking with me a friend.” 

“A friend!” repeated Mabel; and there stole 
over her a sense of deeper horror, though only a 
moment since it had seemed impossible that that 
could be. 

“A friend whom I could trust, and to whom I 
turned in the trouble which had befallen me,” 
Angelo continued ; “and we went together to the 
harbor where the ship was lying.” 

“ And Brian?” 

“He was worse. He was delirious and knew 
us not, and he has been getting weaker since. 
He has remained ious of us all until to- 
day. Then,” added Angelo, “he asked for you, 
and I promised he should see you.” 

“ And all this time he has remained a prisoner 
in your hands, and you could not trust one who 
had the greatest right to know the truth. After 
all,” she added, scornfully, “you were thinking 
of your own safety, not of my unhappiness.” 

“No, no; I was waiting to tell you all. I had 
no thought for myself,” he answered. 

“ And this man—your friend whom you could 
trust—has he had the care of Brian too?” 

“ Without him I should have been in the hands 
of justice,” said Angelo. “He has done his best 
to avert the scandal, just as Brian would have 
wished. He has believed in Brian’s getting better 
—he has been sure of it—and he has had the 
authority of the doctor for this opinion till to- 
day. The crew of the collier have sympathized 
with us, and kept silence.” 

“ Bribed by your money,” added his companion. 

“ At all events, Mabel, I have been only silent 
to spare you. If Brian had recovered, it would 
have been better to hear the truth from his lips; 
but, sinking slowly from this life, you hear the 
truth from mine, as the law—I swear it—will 
hear it very soon.” 

He raised his hands above his head, as if in 
confirmation of his vow, but Mabel did not reply 
to him. They were proceeding along the har- 
bor side, with the dark water on either side of 
them, and the masts of ships and coasting ves- 
sels rising above them dimly defined against the 
inky blackness of the sky. 

“Does he know I am coming to him ?”’ Mabel 
asked, after they had proceeded some distance in 
silence. 

“ Yes.” 

“You promised you would bring me ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered for the second time ; “ and 
you will be prepared for a great change in him, 
and—be merciful.” 

“Ts the doctor with him ?” 

“The doctor, or my friend.” 

“ Your friend—with him now—do you tell me?” 
cried Mabel, with astonishment. 

“He has hardly left him. You do not know 
what interest he has shown in Brian’s position 
and my own, and how he has struggled to do the 
best for all of us. You can not imagine—” 

Mabel caught him by the arm and swung him 
round with a strength for which he was unpre- 
pared, and she unconscious. 

“Don’t tell me his name is Michael Sewell ?” 
she cried. 

“Certainly it is not; he—” 

“Or Captain Seymour? For Heaven’s sake, 
not Captain Seymour, Angelo ?” she went on, hur- 
riedly. 

daa was surprised, even dismayed. 

“Yes, it is Captain Seymour. I had no other 
friend here. Whatofhim? What can you pos- 
sibly know against him ?” he exclaimed. 

“T know Brian’s life is not safe with such a 
villain; and that if you have trusted him you 
have added to your crimes,” cried Mabel; “ for it 
is too late, too late, now. You have been duped, 
betrayed.” 

“No, no; you are in error,” said Angelo. “ All 
this is a delusion on your part.” 

“Do you know he hates Brian Halfday ?” 

“T can not think so for an instant.” 

“That he is the husband of Brian’s sister ?” 

“Impossible! There must be some great mis- 
take.” 

“ Ay, there is. And never again will the chance 
come of righting it,” replied Mabel, in despair ; 
“for this man is more desperate and revengeful 
than I fancied. He has laid his plans too cunning- 
ly for us to thwart him. We shall find poor Brian 
dead, or the ship missing from the harbor. Here 
is the cruel end of it!” 

“Let me beg you to calm yourself—to suspend 
your judgment for a few more minutes,” he en- 
treated; “and to forgive a wretch like me offer- 
ing you advice. A few more minutes, please. 
Here is the place, and here—” 

He stopped, looked down into the black void 
of water, and then quickly out to the dark har- 
bor’s mouth, where the sea was raging. Beyond, 
in the darkness, there was a red light swingi 
wildly to and fro, as from the mast of a vessel 
struggling with the might of wind and wave. 
Angelo gave a cry like a maniac, and ran toward 
the end of the pier. Mabel remained motionless, 
struck again with that deadly stupor which had 
overcome her once before that night. Here waa 
the cruel end, indeed, and as she he prophesied t 

Angelo discovered two or three men, heavily 
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equipped against the storm, standing at the end 
of the pier, watching the light in the distance. 

“Has any thing left the harbor ?” he inquired. 

“ Ay, they have gone, the madmen,” answered 
one; “and if they are not at the bottom before 
morning, it’s good luck, not gumption.” 

“Was it the Mary Gray, Sunderland?” he 
asked. 

“ Ay, it was. If you wanted to go aboard her, 
it’s lucky eno’ you’ve missed her,” said another, 
with a laugh. 

“Tt’s the Jock who has been about here so 
often, Bill,” whispered a third. ‘There’s some- 
thing queer been going on with yon craft, and 
we shall hear more on it anon.” 

“Brandy,” said the first speaker, “ or "bacca ? 
But bust me if they landed any of it here.” 

“Treachery,” muttered Angelo to himself. 
“My poor injured Mabel was right.” 





CHAPTER XX. 
A SURPRISE. 


Ir may be recorded, for the better comprehen- 
sion of the incidents that follow, that Michael 
Sewell was no archplotter, no mechanical soul- 
less villain of modern melodrama. In his way he 
had meant well once or twice in life, but ill luek 
had been invariably against him. He had had 
no desire to make enemies; he was always proud 
of securing a friend, and what he did, whether 
for good or evil, he did with all the energy of his 
nature, which was strong and strange, and diffi- 
cult of analysis. He was intolerably selfish and 
insufferably vain, it was evident to most people 
with whom Michael Sewell became acquainted ; 
but there were moments of good feeling—even 
of thorough earnestness—which deceived many 
folk, and certainly himself among the number, 
as to his natural character. He was passionate 
and headstrong very often; but he was cool and 
calculating when the occasion seemed to warrant 
the full use of his reasoning powers. He would 
at all times have rather made a friend than an 
enemy; and he hated Brian, because he had fail- 
ed to impress him or to secure a scrap of his 
esteem, rather than on account of the harm Bri- 
an had done him on one particular occasion, 
when it would have been convenient to hide in 
Penton Museum for a day or two. And he had 
loved Dorcas Halfday in his narrow and shallow 
fashion. He was flattered by her faith in the 
deserter, and he had rewarded her constancy by 
making her his wife, swearing to be true and 
faithful to the end of time, as he thought he 
should be in those early days of his affection. 
If there had been no temptation in the world he 
would have jogged along in life very smoothly ; 
but life had been all temptation to him, and he 
had succumbed to it placidly. He was not twen- 
ty-two years of age yet, and there would be plen- 
ty of time to sow his wild oats and sober down 
into a respectable member of society. At pres- 
ent he considered that he had not had his “ fling,” 
and life was not worth a button without “flings.” 
He meant no one any harm; he was full of no- 
ble aspirations; he had promised Dorcas that 
Mabel’s money should be faithfully restored to 
her; he had been seized with pity for a day and 
a half for William Halfday’s helpless condition, 
and had taken him to a home, where forever aft- 
erward the man had been an incubus; but the 
evil weeds grew thickly and rapidly in Michael 
Sewell’s heart, and choked every feeble little 
shoot of goodness which it had ever put forth. 
He was not going rapidly to the bad, but pitching 
himself headlong down at it, from the precipice 
on which he had stood. 

Mabel Westbrook judged rightly that this man 
was to be feared, although he had begun his 
plotting with the best intentions, and with only a 
wish to screen Angelo from the consequences of 
his rash act. He had been prepared to take the 
case in hand unselfishly; he was not very sorry 
his brother-in-law had been hammered about the 
head with a boat’s oar; he had an idea that it 
served him right, and kept him quiet at a time 
when he might have made himself extremely ob- 
noxious at the “ Mastodon,” and especially with 
that charming Mrs. Disney. He believed Brian 
would recover; and he took into his confidence 
a doctor who was staying at the hotel, and who, 
seeing also no danger in Brian’s condition, under- 
took the case for friendship’s sake. He had 
spent his own money freely, as well as Angelo’s, 
in keeping things quiet ; and it was only the dis- 
covery of a paper in Brian’s possession that turn- 
ed him from a watch-dog to a wolf. This was 
the copy of a will made by Adam Halfday, of St. 
Lazarus, and bearing a later date than that by 
which Dorcas had come into possession of twenty 
thousand and odd pounds. The copy only—what 
Brian had done with the original document it was 
impossible to conjecture. Michael Sewell must 
discover in some way or other where that will was 
—he could not face beggary so quietly as this— 
at any cost he must fight for his position, which 
would be struck from under him at a blow if this 
will were proved, or Brian Halfday lived. 

If Brian Halfday died, all was well again; and 
if, in his weakness, he would give up the will, every 
thing might be amicably arranged, he thought; 
and Brian was very weak now! 

What was really festering at the bottom of his 
heart Sewell hardly knew, or he would not dare 
to confess; but the night was thick about his 
thoughts, and he felt more desperate than he had 
ever done. Ruin was so close upon him, that it 
unnerved him at one moment, and hardened him 
the next; and it was with a sudden dash at an 
idea that he had lavished money upon the collier’s 
crew to tempt them to get out of the harbor in 
the face of the on-coming storm. Brian was 
worse, and Mabel Westbrook was coming to him. 
They must all get away, or be implicated in the af- 
fair, Michael told the crew; if he were not afraid 
of the gale, surely they had no occasion to be so; 
let them begone out of the clutch of the police, 





and talk the matter over again when they were 
at sea, 

Hence the vessel had, in the face of danger, 
put out from the little harbor; and weather-wise 
folk had shaken their heads, and thought it would 
have been wiser to keep at anchor till the wind 
had calmed; but Michael Sewell was of a differ- 
ent opijion. This man had some of the right 
material of a soldier in him; he loved danger at 
least. There was an excitement in this last ad- 
venture which had its charm for him; and the 
waves leaping up the sides of the ship and break- 
ing over him and the crew did not damp his spir- 
its. Here were life and action, and he enjoyed 
them to the uttermost. Presently he should be 
able to arrange his plans concerning the dying 
man in the berth below; there was time before 
him, and they were making for a foreign port. 
It was more than probable that Brian would come 
to a natural death ere they were at anchor again ; 
but an hour or two afterward it occurred to Mi- 
chael Sewell, suddenly and unpleasantly, that he 
might be taken off to a better world before his 
brother-in-law. This he had not bargained for; 
he had had faith in the ship and the crew, and it 
remained unshaken in the face of the gale; but 
it had not entered into his calculations that the 
pangs and agonies of seasickness would make a 
premature end of him. He had not thought of 
seasickness for an instant, until it came upon 
him with a force that completely unnerved him, 
and reduced him to a log-like condition upon the 
grimy deck, where he clung to some ropes that 
were handy there. 

It was an ignoble position for the “ villain of 
the story ;” and we would have passed it over in 
respectful silence had it not been for the incidents 
which hinge upon his bodily prostration. 

Michael Sewell was terribly bad, and swore ter- 
ribly, also, while he was bad, and astonished and 
shocked the sailors, who were great in swearing 
too. He would take no advice; he would not be 
interfered with ; he would not go down stairs and 
rest; he would stop up there and die, atid be an- 
nihilated, he said. Would he take any brandy ?— 
yes, he would take as much as he could get of 
that; and then he called down all the bitter curses 
in his vocabulary—and it was rich in curses— 
on the heads of the infernal, heartless devils who 
had poured that abominable and beastly var- 
nish down his throat, and added still more to the 
torments by which he was afflicted. If the ship 
would only go to the bottom at once, he should 
be glad; they were talking of putting back rath- 
er than face the storm, of altering their course 
and running for Bridlington; of doing any thing 
rather than brave the storm ; but he had not the 
strength to interfere. Let them do exactly as 
they pleased, so that he died quickly and without 
their troubling him. He was sure he was going 
to die, and the sooner it was over, the better for 
all parties concerned. He had only one charita- 
ble wish to add to this: he hoped every body on 
board would die too, and so make a neat and tidy 
job of it. 

He was not too ill to be astonished—indeed, 
the sudden consternation into which he was 
thrown took away his sickness for a while. Was 
he in another world already, that a woman should 
steal to him, kneel down before him, and put her 
arms round his neck ?—a woman as drenched with 
sea spray as he was, and with black, tangled, wet 
hair streaming from beneath the hood with which 
her head was covered. Was it all a dream? or 
was this really the wife he had left behind in 
London to take care of house and home, and a 
horrible father-in-law, until it pleased him to re- 
turn ? 

“ Michael,” said a faint voice in his ear; “my 
poor Michael !” 

Michael opened his eyes, and said, “ The devil,” 
at first, and then, “ Dorcas.” 

“Yes, itis I. Howill youare! Why did you 
venture in this dreadful ship on such a night as 
this ?” she asked. ‘“ What does it all mean ?” 

“What does it all mean? By Heaven, that’s 
just it !” he exclaimed, sitting up in his surprise. 
‘What does it mean? How on earth did you get 
here ?” 

“You are very ill,” she said, solicitously, and 
without replying to his question, possibly studi- 
ously evading it. “‘ Rest your head upon my bo- 
som, Michael; put your arms round me, or we 
shall both be washed overboard with this awful 
sea.” 

“As soon as it likes. I don’t care,” he mur- 
mured ; then he sank back, and Dorcas wept over 
him, until he sat up again and scowled at her, and 
told her not to make that row. 

“ How did you get here ?” he added. “ Why 
don’t you tell me, you fool ?” 

“T have been very jealous of you, Michael,” 
she confessed, burying her head on his heaving 
chest—and it was heaving very uncomfortably 
still—‘‘ and you must forgive and scold me pres- 
ently, not now. I have been driven mad by my 
suspicions of you—oh, my handsome husband, I 
have had such unworthy thoughts of you!” 

“ Ah! that is like you women,” growled the 
husband, who would have been handsomer at that 
juncture had he been less of a bright yellow; but 
darkness hid the deterioration of his looks from 
mortal eye. 

“T have been following you like a spy for days 
and days,” Dorcas continued; “I have watched 
your flirtations with that dreadful woman with 
the dyed hair; I have been truly and completely 
miserable.” 

“Serve you right,’’ he answered. “What did 
you come—to this cursed place for? Oh, my head! 
I’m going now.” 

“No, no; rest a while. Don’t talk.” 

“ But I will talk,” he cried. ‘“ What right have 
you to tell me not to talk? And in the name of 
every thing that’s infernal what brought you on 
board this ship ?” . 

“T have seen you about here so often,” she an- 
swered, “I thought you and she were arranging 
to elope together, Michael, and leave me in my 





desolation; and when you went down stealthily 
to the harbor this evening, I watched my oppor- 
tunity and followed you, and hid away till now. 
And she is not with you, thank Heaven! She 
never meant to come. Tell me that, Michael— 
please do!” 

“Meant to come? I never asked her—never 
thought of her.” 

“Tam so glad, said Dorcas, bursting into tears. 

“Have you been sick ?” asked her husband. 

“ No.” 

“T wish you had,” was his unfeeling remark 
here; “LT wish you felt as I did, for dodging after 
me like this. I wish—” 

Then he lay full length again, and declined fur- 
ther conversation until he felt better. 

“T should have killed her if she had stepped 
on board with you,” hissed Dorcas in his ear. 
“ As true as I am a living woman, Michael, I was 
prepared to kill her, thrust her into the sea, stab 
her, if she had crossed my path to-night. But 
she has not come, and you are here for another 
purpose altogether.” 

“ Just for a cruise,” he muttered. 

“Tn this ship?” 

“Yes; but don’t lean on me! What are you 
driving your elbows into my stomach for? Ain’t 
I ill enough already ?” he inquired, morosely. 

“T am very sorry you are ill. Oh, if we could 
only get to shore, Michael !” 

Michael did not answer then. When he had re- 
covered somewhat, he sat up at last with a feeling 
of less nausea and despair, and looked at his wife 
gloomily. 

“T wish you had been drowned before coming 
here,” he said, savagely ; “ upon my soul I do.” 

“ Why ” 

“T don’t want you. What will the crew think 
of us? What’s to become of my character ?” 

“Tt can all be explained. And, Michael,” she 
said, “think how happy I am to be with you 
again, even in this awful storm. If she had come 
—if I had failed to kill her—” 

“Bosh!” said Michael. 

“Tf I had failed,” she went on, without heeding 
his comment, “ see here.” 

She drew a small vial from her pocket, and he 
stared at it with awakening interest. 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Poison,” she replied. 

“You would have taken poison’?” he said. 

“Yes; I should have been glad to get out of a 
world where I had lost all that was worth living 
for,” she murmured. 

Michael Sewell snatched the vial from the hands 
of his wife, and placed it carefully in his pocket. 

“That stuff is safer with me,” he said. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


M NY who desire to visit the Centennial Ex- 

ibition—ladies, invalids, and not afew who 
are in good health—dread the extreme fatigue 
that so often attends continued sight-seeing. 
Such may be interested in the brief outlines of a 
first visit to the Centennial—accomplished with- 
out special fatigue. Room at hotel engaged be- 
forehand. Three-o’clock train from New York, 
Monday afternoon. Good night’s rest. At nine 
o’clock Tuesday morning deposited by the street 
cars at the principal Elm Avenue entrance. Per- 
haps no more confusing — for entering the 
Main Building could be chosen than that where 
we found ourselves by chance—the western end. 
Our friends plunged enthusiastically into the 
Japanese Department, close at hand. For five 
minutes we stood in a sort of bewilderment, 
trying to get a general idea of the grand vista 
spread out before us; then formed a sudden reso- 
lution. The word “ Norway,” in conspicuous ket- 
ters, caught our eye, and turning to the friends 
among the lacquered works of Japan, we ar- 
ranged to ‘“‘meet in Norway” at twelve o’clock. 
Then, after studying a bit the faces of the attend- 
ants of the rolling chairs, we made a choice— 
most fortutfate it proved. No.—— was French, 
and seemed to know by intuition just what to 
do—where to go, when to stop, when to give in- 
formation, and when to be silent. In two hours 
we had made the circuit of the Main Building, 
obtaining a general idea of its arrangement and 
contents, had examined a few things in detail, 
and mentally noted many localities to be revisit- 
ed in the future, and were not in the least fatigued 
when we rejoined our friends. Luncheon at the 
Vienna Bakery—coffee, bread, ice-cream, only 
these “and. nothing more,’’ but such delicious 
bread and coffee! ‘Two hours in the Art Gallery, 
a car ride around the grounds, and an hour or so 
“in Japan” again; then back to the hotel for 
dinner and rest. Wednesday morning we looked 
up our Frenchman and his rolling chair. He took 
us restfully through Machinery Hall, the United 
States Government Building, and the Women’s 
Pavilion, by which trip we gained a general view 
of the Exhibition in each of these buildings. 
After luncheon, an hour in the Art Extension 
Building, another hour in Horticultural Hall, 
an adm rb delay in the conservatory where 
one hundred varieties of rhododendrons bloom 
in splendor, and then we traversed Agricultural 
Hall in a rolling chair; after which one or two 
divisions were more critically examined. Thurs- 
day we made a mistake. Three hours spent in 


the Art Buildings was really enough for one day, ° 


and at noon we were tired enough to give over 
are But to leave the grounds at one 
o’clock! Impossible. We lunched, sat down 
in quiet places, and looked at quiet things; rode 
up in the grand elevator, and took a general sur- 
vey: all in vain; we were thoroughly tired, and 
only a night’s sleep restored strength. Friday 
morning we sought our comfortable rolling 
chair. A few localities in Machinery Hall were 
revisited first, then a glance given to some of the 
buildings erected by different States and nations. 
But for two hours we examined special depart- 
ments in the Main Building, which early in the 
day was not crowded, except in a few localities. 
Moving slowly along through winding passages, 
stepping from the chair from time to time for 
closer inspection of some articles, we enjoyed 
many details as much as we had the generalities. 
At three o’clock we took the express train to 
New York, well satisfied with our first visit to 
the Centennial. Without any extraordinary fa- 





tigue, we had taken such views that we felt some- 
what prepared, mentally, to examine the exhib- 
its themselves more thoroughly at a future time. 
We noted that on Friday, it being very warm, the 
rolling chairs were exceedingly popular; at one 
time no vacant one could be obtained in the Main 
Building. Ladies and gentlemen were trundled 
along, sometimes several in the same party. We 
speak of this arrangement particularly, so that 
ladies, invalid or otherwise, who can not very 
well bear fatigue, may not think it impossible 
for them to visit the Centennial comfortably. 
The expense for a rolling chair with an attend- 
ant is sixty cents an hour. 





Boston is evidently willing to leave the Old 
South Church to destruction. But other Mas- 
sachusetts cities and towns demur to the sacri- 
fice of this old relic. It is proposed to start a 
general subscription to save it from its impend- 
ing doom. 





“Frozen to death in May” is the record made 
concerning a Swede who attempted to cross the 
Snowy Range, in Colorado, on May 20. He, with 
a companion, left the Summit House to go to 
the Hot Sulphur Springs. Both men carried 
blankets and provisions, but a severe storm 
came on, and they became bewildered and be- 
numbed, and lost their way. Two days after- 
ward one of the men returned to the Summit 
House, frost-bitten and thoroughly exhausted. 
He reported that his companion had frozen to 
death. They threw away their blankets to fa- 
cilitate their movements, and their matches, be- 
ing wet, refused to ignite. The body of the dead 
Swede was afterward found in the snow. 





The Boston School Board has decided that the 
morning exercises of all the schools shall begin 
with tle reading by the teacher of a portion of 
Scripture, without note or comment, and that 
no other religious exercises shall be permitted 
in the schools. 





Dubufe’s picture, ‘‘The Prodigal Son,’’ was 
recently destroyed by fire at Melodeon Hall, 
Cincinnati. The hall had been opened for the 
reception of visitors, and a few had taken seats 
before the picture. The janitor had already 
lighted the gas jets running along the stage be- 
neath the picture, and had turned his attention 
to the chandeliers in the hall, when suddenly a 
bright flame struck the painting — probably 
caused by an extra pressure on one of the foot- 
lights, which was unguarded—and in a few min- 
utes the whole painting was a sheet of flames. 
“The Prodigal Son’? was completed in 1867. 
Mr. A. T. Stewart had a small copy of it, but 
the one destroyed was the original work, with 
life-size figures. 





A pleasant gift recently came to one of the 
boys’ lodging-houses in this city in the shape of 
a box of apple blossoms for the poor waifs who 
nightly gather there. They were sent by the 
wife of one of the Amherst professors and sev- 
eral of the Amherst students; and the rosy and 
fragrant blossoms were distributed not only to 
= but to poor children of the neighbor- 

ood, 





Across the continent from New York to San 
Francisco, a distance of 3316 miles, in eighty- 
three hours and twenty minutes! This was the 
marvelous feat performed by the transcontinent- 
al train of Jarrett & Palmer between June 1 and 
June 4, 1876. , 





Ladies who are planning to visit the Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia will do well to dress simply 
and sensibly. Plain, neat garments are the most 
appropriate, nice ones are almost certain to 
be faiared. In some parts of the Exhibition 
grounds the dust is very penetrating, and the 
asphaltum walks become sticky under the hot 
sun. In the Main Building the passages are 
necessarily sprinkled to lay the dust. And to 
see long dresses trailing through the water is 
not only disgusting, but such obstacles serious- 
ly interfere with the comfortable locomotion of 
the crowd. A short walking skirt is indispen- 
sable to comfort and neatness. 





An inquisitive individual once asked old Zach- 
ariah Fox, a great merchant of Liverpool, how he 
contrived to make so large a fortune. He re- 
plied: “ Friend, bY one article alone, and one in 
which thou mayest deal too if thou pleasest; it 
is civility.” 





Massachusetts babies are doing their very best 
to show their interest in public enterprises and 
to accomplish something for the benefit of pos- 
terity. At Athol, Massachusetts, there was re- 
cently a baby show, where 115 little ones were 
on exhibition from that and the surrounding 
towns. The ages varied from one month to two 
years. Prizes were awarded, and the proceeds 
of the show are to go toward a fund for setting 
out shade trees in the villages. Those babies 
sacrificed their private comfort in a good cause. 





The dethronement of Abdul-Aziz, Sultan of 
Turkey, the recognition of his successor, Murad 
Effendi, and the suicide of the deposed monarch, 
were the swiftly occurring events of a single 
week. Abdul-Aziz was born in 1830, succeeded 
his brother, Abdul-Medjid,to the Ottoman throne 
in 1861, and began his reign with good promises 
and many wise measures. But he soon fell into 
habits of extravagance, and neglected the inter- 
ests of his subjects. The expenses of his palace 
were enormous. Moreover, he desired to alter 
the Turkish law of succession, so that his crown 
might descend to a son born before he was made 
Sultan. All these things made him unpopular. 
A general rebellion seemed impending, and he 
was requested to abdicate. While he was con- 
sidering this request, Murad Effendi, his nephew, 
and heir to the throne according to Turkish 
law, was declared Sultan, and Abdul-Aziz was 
desired to surrender the palace to his successor. 
Convinced that resistance was useless, he left 
the palace with his household, and was conveyed 
under escort to the Tcheragau Palace, on the 
Bosphorus. On the morning of June 4, after 
having been but a few days in this retreat, it was 
announced that he had committed suicide by 
cutting the veins in his arms with a pair of scis- 
sors. e was buried the same evening in the 
tomb of Mahmoud II. Doubts have been ex- 
pressed in regard to his suicide, many believing 
that he was murdered in order to settle all dis- 
turbing questions of succession to the throne, 





NAME- 
LENDING. 


Vy J HEN a man | 
'Y finds himself 
advancing in the 
world, and getting 

a little toward the 
front, he begins to 
discover that his 
name is in request 

for the purpose of 
sanctioning a great 
variety of objects 

with which he has 

no proper concern, 

or at all events 

cares little about. 

He is asked to al- 

low his name to be 

put into lists of 
committees, man- 
agers, or patrons 

of schemes, good, 

bad, and indiffer- 

ent; some of them 
speciously philan- 
thropic, others as 
speciously  com- 
mercial and advan- 
tageous. To ren- 

der requests of this 

kind agreeable, an 
assurance is per- 

haps given in a po- 

lite and consider- 

ate way that no 
personal trouble 

will be involved, no 
responsibility in- 
curred. All that is 
wanted is a loan 

of your name. It 
would be a great 
favor if you would 
permit it to be used 
along with the 
names of a great many 
other persons of high sta- 
tion who have obligingly 
consented to let their 
names be employed on 
the occasion. 

There can be no doubt 
that in innumerable in- 
stances no injury what- 
ever is sustained from 
the lending of names, 

* while, on the contrary, 
much good may be effect- 
ed. The practice, how- 
ever, of giving your name 
to projects of which you 
know but little, and over 
which you exercise no 
sort of supervision, ap- 
pears to us to be objec- 
tionable in principle. As 
is seen by almost daily 
experience, it is fraught 
with dangers absolutely 
appalling. By indiscreet- 
ly allowing names to be 
employed in schemes of 
a visionary, or it may be 
fraudulent, nature not 
only fortunes but reputa- 
tions are sacrificed be- 
yond recall. Cases of 
this nature are becoming 
so common as to invite 
a consideration of the 
whole system of name 
borrowing and lending. 
Public morals as well as 
private sufferings are 
conspicuously concerned 
in the question. 

There can, we think, 
be but one proper rule 
of action. That is, on 
no account to give your 
name to any project what- 
soever unless well as- 
sured of its integrity, and 
unless you are able to ex- 
ercise some control over 
the proceedings. Merely 
to give your name, and 
take no part in the way 
things are conducted, is 
to run unnecessary risks ; 
for you can not tell how 
things may be misman- 
aged, and how your rep- 
utation may be less or 
more compromised ; you, 
in fact, leave matters to 
chance. At the best, you 
allow yourself to be put 
forward as a lure—a bait 
to catch some paltry pat- 
ronage for a thing which 
ought in justice to stand 
on its own merits. Such 
seems to us to be the 
true view of the matter: 
names to be given only 
to what is ostensibly 
creditable, and to what 
the owners of the names 
give also a fair share of 
personal attention. Of 
course the refusal of your 
name must, in a variety 
of cases, be far from 
agreeable. You can 
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Fig. 1.—Cuity’s Dress anp Watxine Cnarr. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXV., Figs. 92 and 93. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp Gauze Dress. 
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Fig. 2.—Cuttp’s pE Bick Dress anp LeatHeR WALKING 
Bett.—Front.—[For Belt, see Illustration on Page 421.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XX., Fig. 83. 
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Fig. 3.—Suir ror Girt From 8 To 


10 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 
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or at least a very 
eccentric person- 
age, who does not 
readily fall in with 
the fashions that 
prevail in society. 
Very hard, truly, to 
feel that you are 
warring against the 
edicts which pre- 
scriptively hold 
rule in Vanity Fair! 
Yet right is right, 
all usages notwith- 
standing. And is 
it not better to suf- 
fer a little present 
inconvenience than 
the future twinges 
of conscience or a 
loss of self-re- 
spect? Outof false 
shame to do what 
you know to be 
wrong is to act un- 
der the most pitiful 
of all motives. 
Properly consid- 
ered, one’s name is 
to be deemed more 
precious than his 
money. He who 
steals our purse, 
as Shakspeare ob- 
serves with pro- 
verbial wisdom, 
steals trash, but he 
who filches from 
us our good name, 
makes us poor in- 
deed. Yet persons 
are often not only 
regardless of the 
appropriation of 
their name, but vol- 
untarily contribute 
to the depreciation 
of what they should hold 
in so much esteem. It 
can not escape notice 
that a name which is 
lent on all occasions 
ceases to be thought 
much of. Seen times 
without number in con- 
nection with a multiplic- 
ity of affairs, the public 
come to treat it with rid- 
icule and indifference. 
It is a name—perhaps 
a good name—weakly 
thrown away. The truth 
of this may be pressed 
on the notice of kind- 
hearted people who are 
apt to come frequently 
before the public with 
complaints as to some- 
thing which needs to be 
redressed. Their name 
gets so hackneyed that 
when they have to re- 
monstrate on matters of 
serious concern, nobody 
minds what they say. 
They have damaged a 
good cause by habitual 
indiscretion. A wise 
man nurses his name, 
and employs it, or allows 
it to be employed, only 
with the strictest regard 
to propriety. By a dis- 
regard on this point, a 
man is apt to become 
known only as a rash 
enthusiast, a buffoon— 
or a fool. 


HOW TO FOLD 
GENTLEMEN’S 
CLOTHING. 


F you do not keep a 
valet (and if you 
wish to dress with econ- 
omy, you had better not), 
you must either be your 
own valet or get some 
one to do the work. No 
clothes, however new, will 
look well unless kept in 
shape. This is done by 
folding them carefully 
up the moment you take 
them off. Next morn- 
ing or the day after will 
not do. The reason is, 
while the cloth has the 


‘warmth of the body in 


it, it is more plastic 
and impressionable than 
when cold. I have seen 
many persons throw 
their clothes down in a 
heap, to put them on 
next morning all in 
wrinkles. Of course, if 
you chuck your things in 
a stack to stagnate into 
creases, and put them 
on “with a pitchfork,” 
there is no hope of your 
ever looking well dress- 
ed. I grant it takes a 
little time and some 





Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Barninc Croax.—[For Border, see Page 421.] 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 
Fies. 1-8.—LADIES’ DRESSES AND INFANT’S BATHING CLOAK, 


Fig. 3.—CasuMerE Wrapper. 


! trouble to turn out spick 
For description see Supplement. 


and span; but once the 
habit is acquired of fold- 


clearly see that you will 


For description see Supplement. 
be set down as a savage, 
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ing your clothes away, it becomes a second na- 
ture, and well repays the outlay. 

I said above, clothes must be folded carefully, 
There is a right and a wrong way in this as in 
every thing. Each garment must be pulled into 
shape before folding. The coat sleeves should 
be gently but firmly stretched to full length, and 
then doubled up with the crease at elbows. The 
skirts are then turned over, and, without disturb- 
ing the collar, the whole is doubled down the 
back, and left at full length when put by in 
wardrobe. 

This mode differs from folding for packing. 
In this case the collar is turned up, arms dou- 
bled, skirts brought up to collar—cloth to cloth ; 
the process then goes on as above. Trowsers 
should be pulled down each seam, and particu- 
larly stretched from fork or crutch to boot; then 
fold them flat, knee to knee—not as tailors do, 
with crease down the centre; then turn over 
into three, taking care this crease is below the 
knee, 

To keep trowsers in shape, you should occa- 
sionally damp them with a sponge well wrung 
out. When folded, envelop them in brown pa- 
per, and put away under a heavy trunk or other 
weight. How do soldiers, with their limited 
stock of trowsers, manage to turn out so well? 
Simply by following these directions: they damp 
their overalls, roll them up, and place them often 
under their bed or pillow. 
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must have a limber switch or cane borne on the 
effective strength of your toilette establishment, 
and make free use of it at the end of a dusty 
day. If you don’t like the job yourself—and few 
do—you must get it done by the handmaid, the 
domestic Abigail before alluded to, or by any one 
else you please, so long as it is done. However, 
I repeat, dusted the clothes must be, or they will 
be done for. 





Gros Grain and Tulle Dress. 
Front and Back. 


Tue under dress, with high waist and long 
sleeves, is of gray gros grain, and the over-skirt 
and sleeveless jacket are made of black woolen 
tulle. The trimming consists of black woolen 
braid, knotted silk fringe, and bows of gros grain 
ribbon. Pleated crépe lisse fraise and under- 
sleeves. 





SPELLING IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


N the reign of Henry V. good spelling and clean 
shirts were equally rare luxuries, Leicester, 
says Disraeli, spelled his own name in eight dif- 
ferent methods, while the family appellation of 
Villers, in deeds and documents relating to the 
house, is spelled in at least a dozen. Mainwaring 
passed through 131 orthographical permutations, 


























‘ and is even now, if spelling have auzht to do with 
When clothes are wet, they must not be folded | \\\ pronunciation, spelled incorrectly at last. The im- 
eS —only pulled into shape and put to dry. A coat \ mortal bard himself, not to speak of what others 
| is best placed over the back of a chair, as if VS \ did for him, changed his own mind some thirty 
dressing a lay figure; trowsers over a towel | AS times, according to Halliwell, as to the letters and 
horse. This will be found better than hanging \ the sequence of the letters composing his illustri- 
them from pegs, for they are apt to dry askew ous patronymic. Elizabeth wrote sovereign in as 
and out of shape. Often after drying it will be many ways as she knew languages—that is, seven. 
found they require a tonic to restore them; and The young Pretender, following his own sweet will, 
the tincture of iron (hot) must be administered and entirely free from any servile bondage to the 
by a tailor, unless you can have the remedy ap- letter, writes of his father as a certain Jems or 
plied at home. Here it is where ancillary help Gems. In those palmy days, when every man was 
comes in handy. Mary Jane, if willing and a his own speller; when military examinations were 
/ skillful repasseuse, should be suborned with a not, little astonishment would have been raised 
i largess. of ribbons or similar fallals, and instrue- by such arbitrary orthography as lately adorned 
tions given her to iron on the wrong side only— the paper of a candidate for one of her Mijesty’s 
previously having damped the refractory garments appointments in the line. That candidate spelled 
with a moist sponge. ‘| elegy leg, and ingeniously evolved pashshinger out 
Of all enemies to clothes the most deadly 4 of passenger. Much ingenuity, nay, imagination, 
known is dust. If you have been caught in a inspired another, who framed Jndian ears out of 
whirlwind of it, you will fold away your clothes engineers. But what are such trifling irregulari- 
i in vain. They must first be dusted. Mark well: '_ we Se Sac up asia fiicotcnteeiaie ties as these to the caprice of—say, her Grace the 
if you wear cloth ground in with dust, and are Duchess of Norfolk? The Duchess of Norfolk 
caught in the rain, your suit is done for. You Gros Grain anp Tutte Dress.—Front anp Back. was one of the most accomplished ladies of the 
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Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ WRAPPINGS AND GIRL’S DRESS. 
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sixteenth century, the friend of scholars, the pa- 
tron of literature. She wrote to Cromwell, Ear! of 
Essex, thus: “ My ffary gode lord—her I sand you 
in tokyn hoff the neweyer a glass Hoff Syl sein 
Belfer gy Paley you tale hi it An hy wer het 
»,” etc. The patron of literature 
. ele eat contrived to spell J and it each in 
two different ways in as many lines. What this 
friend of scholars intended the earl to understand 
by Setyl is very obscure. There is a Scotch word 
something like it signifying a “ disease affecting 
sheep in the side,” but this the most accomplished 
lady can scarcely have meant. Nor was French 
spelling much better than English in the olden 
time. Royal letters of the last century are dis- 
tinguished by such heterodox combinations as 
J’ avoient and j’ét2. Indeed, good spelling seems 
to have formerly been considered a vulgarity, mere 
yeoman’s service. “Base,” might many a Louis 
have said, parodying the ancient Pistol—“ base is 
the soul that spells.” So, in effect, said Will Hon- 
eycomb, when some errors were detected in the 
letters which he writ in his youth to a coquette 
lady. He never liked pedantry in spelling, and 
spelled like a gentleman and not like a scholar. 
So probably did all the ladies, the Picts, Idols, 
and Blanks of the society of his time. Sunday 
superfine spelling was left to servants and schol- 
ars and such low folk, or consigned by power of 
attorney to the compositor’s care. The whole of 
the ancient world seems to have suffered from 
heresy and schism, and heterography was univers- 
al. Spelling primers were not, or their occupa- 
tion was gone. A dive into old books and papers, 
but especially papers, is a dive into a chaos as 
dark and full of confusion as that which, if Mil- 
ton be believed, was disagreeable to the devil 
(which, says Johnson, were more properly written 
divil) himself. 





IN TOWN. 


“The blue fly sings in the pane.”—Trnnyson, 

Grinvine in town now is “horrid” 
(There is that woman again!) ; 

Sun beating down on one’s forehead, 
Thought gets dry in the brain. 


There is that woman again: 
“Strawberries! fourpence a pottle!” 
Thought gets dry in the brain; 
Ink gets dry in the bottle. 


“Strawberries! fourpence a pottle !” 
O for the green of a lane! 

Ink gets dry in the bottle; 
“Buzz” goes a fly in the pane! 


O for the green of a lane! 

O to lie down and be lazy! 
goes a fly in the pane: 
Blue-bottles drive me crazy. 


O to lie down and be lazy, 
Careless of town and all in it! 
Blue-bottles drive me crazy: 
I shall go mad in a minute. 


Careless of town and all in it, 
With some one to soothe and to still you; 
I shall go mad in a minute. 
Blue-bottle, then I shall kill you! 


With some one*to soothe and to still you, 
As only one’s feminine kin do. 
Blue-bottle, then I shall kill you: 
There! I have broken the window. 


As only one’s feminine kin do— 
Some Mabel, or Ethel, or Gracie. 
There! I have broken the window: 
Blue-bottle, abi in pace / 
Some Mabel, or Ethel, or Gracie, 
To dash one with barge eee 
Blue-bottle, abi in pace / 
And why should I stay here alone? 


To dash one with eau-de-Cologne, 
All over one’s talented forehead. 

And why should I stay here alone? 
Grinding in town now is “horrid!” 





A BAKER’S DOZEN. 


GROUP of girls were gathered on the hotel 
piazza at Cove one lovely summer 
day, when the bright wavelets of the lake danced 
under a fleet of Cons with pretty gay awnings, 
and the wooded shores sloped in exquisite green 
curves to the water’s edge. The cool breeze 
from the water fluttered the dainty morning cos- 
tumes of these maidens, making them look like 
a fiock of white birds just about to take wing. 
Im the centre of the group stood a young girl 
of small but elegant figure, with a pair of roguish 
blue eyes, a mischievous face, dimpled all over 
like a flower, and a head that the sun seemed to 
ore toa — sie 
“How man now, iy? 
one of the pony this iii paostens who 
appeared to be the queen of the coterie. rotarie. “Have 
you enslaved any new ones since day before yes- 
? 


“Of course she has,” said Abby Stewart, a 

i “Do you Suppose twenty- 
four hours ever pass without new wor- 
shipers to her shrine? Allranks and conditions 
of men are represented among her adorers. She 
a eee nn 


. up on my fingers,” said 
little Rose Maylie. “There are just twelve at 
present, adding in Fred Hatton, who stammers 

, poor fellow. It would take him at 
least a day to 

¥ te gern gee Pagan Abby, “that she has 
her et st with notes in all languages. 
That professor from C—— College has written 
to her in Sanskrit, with a literal translation ap- 


“ How absurd you are, girls!” cried Nelly, who 





had been half choked with laughter while the 
discussion of her admirers progressed. ‘“ Don’t 
speak so loud, Rose; uncle will hear you. He 
would be horrified if he sw@pected that I am 
given to flirting.” 

“Oh, you poor dear innocent !” cried the girls, 
in a ringing chorus of laughter. 

“You have got twelve on the tenter-hooks al- 
ready,” said Rose, “and now you must find the 
thirteenth. A baker’s dozen would be a real tri- 
umph. I might ask my cousin Will down for a 
few days. He is dolefully quiet, but he would do 
to make up the number.” 

“You need not take that trouble,” said Abby. 
“ Number Thirteen will appear soon enough.” 

“There he comes now,” cried all the girls 
simultaneously, as the tall figure of a stranger 
appeared at the end of a long, shady walk that 
led up to the hotel. “Behold the man of des- 
tiny!” 

“Do be still, for mercy’s sake,” murmured 
Nelly, as the new-comer, with a small traveling- 
bag in his hand, approached them. He walked 
with a quick, military stride, and on mounting 
the steps of the piazza, shot one keen glance to- 
ward the group of girls. In a moment a servant 
had appeared and taken his card. 

“Why, he is calling for uncle,” whispered 
Nelly, under her breath. “He must be that 
horrid Colonel Hawley.” 

“Never mind ; he will soon be at your feet, and 
he makes the baker's dozen,” said Rose. “They 
say there is luck in odd numbers. I shouldn’t 
wonder if you married him.” 

“ Married him !” repeated Nelly, with scorn. “I 
detest him.” 

“Do you know him?” the girls asked, in sur- 
prise. 

“No, not personally; but I have long had his 
virtues dinned inte .my ears. He was uncle’s aid 
in the war, and nursed him through a fever. He 
was a very young man then, and uncle looks upon 
him as a son. For several years he has been sta- 
tioned out among the Indians, and I have been 
dosed with his letters. Bah! he is a piece of 
perfection—the moral law in trowsers and boots. 
I detest that kind of man.” 

There was the sound of knocking with a staff or 
crutch from the direction of the little parlor where 
the old general sat smoking and reading his pa- 

ers. 
ar There is a summons for me,” cried Nelly, with 
a pretty grimace, as she skipped away. “ Don’t 
you pity me, girls ?” 

“T wonder we don’t all hate her like poison,” 
said Abby Stewart; “but the fact is, she is lov- 
able if she is a flirt. There is nothing bad in her 
nature; and of course it isn’t her fault if every 
man she sees falls directly down at her feet. She 
can’t marry them all.” 

“ And it is natural she should like to play with 
them, as a very young kitten plays with a mouse,” 
said one of the others. 

“T am sure I should,” broke in Rose, “if I had 
the power, But Nelly is shrewd ; she knows that 
most of her adorers are after her money.” 

Meantime Nelly, with a sulky face and back- 
ward air, was entering her uncle’s room. The old 
general sat in his favorite arm-chair. He had a 
red face that flushed easily up to the roots of his 
white hair. He wore an artificial limb that gave 
him a good deal of trouble, and had taken it off 
to rest. Now, his old red face was beaming with 
joy, like a full-blown peony. 

“ Puss,” said he, exulting, and rubbing his hands 
softly together, “Colonel Hawley has come. The 
dear boy’s arrival makes me feel twenty years 
younger.” 

“T supposed he had come,” said Nelly, stand- 
ing behind the chair, “for I saw him and guessed 
who it was; but I don’ t like him.” 

“ Don’t like him !” repeated the old man, in an 
astonished tone. 

“No, I don’t. He is one of those insufferably 
good and proper persons I have always detested.” 

“ By Heaven !” cried the general, getting more 
fiery in the face, and thumping with his stick, 
“you shall like him, or I will know the reason 
why.” 

“ Unfortunately, uncle,” replied Nelly, in an ex- 
asperating tone of voice, “ you can’t command my 
feelings as you would a platoon of soldiers.” 

“You obstinate, willful little baggage”—his 
face was a rich purple now—“ if the boys should 
give me one-half the trouble you do, I would or- 
der them out and have them shot.” 

“ But you can’t shoot me, uncle, because I don’t 
choose to like your paragon ; and why, pray, should 
I like him ?” 

“ Like him !” shouted the old man. “TI tell you 
he saved my life—that he is one of the best officers 
and noblest men that ever walked. Only a brain- 
less, empty-headed girl can afford to despise a 
brave man. You are not worthy to kiss his shoes.” 

“TI hope you don’t expect me to perform that 
ceremony, uncle ?” 

“ T know how it will be,” continued the old man, 
boiling over with wrath. “ You will throw your- 
self away on one of those whipper-snappers, those 
ape-faced dandies, that don’t know the butt end 
of a musket from the muzzle. They are running 
after your money—the money it is supposed you 
are going to inherit from me. But if you marry 
one of those brainless fools, you will not inherit a 
penny of mine ; I will cut you off with a shilling.” 

The tears sprang into Nelly’s eyes. She rush- 
ed round the chair, sobbing, and threw herself 
into the old man’s arms. “Oh, uncle,” cried she, 
in a choked voice, “leave all your money away 
from me if you like, but don’t be so savage! 
Love me a little,as you did when I was a child.” 

The old man sat rigid as iron, still blowing off 
steam. His hot temper soon cooled, letting his 
warm heart assert itself. He was half inclined 
to take the girl to his bosom, to forgive and pet 
her into smiles; but she was still bedewing his 
shirt front with tears when a knock resounded 
upon the door. Nelly leaped hastily to her feet, 
wiped her wet face, and smoothed out her ruffled 





plumage. She was as exquisitely pretty as a 
dewy rose. In a moment Colonel Hawley was 
standing in the room in his undress uniform. If 
not strikingly handsome, he was at least a tall, 
manly figure. His keen gray eyes saw at a glance 
that there had been a tempest during his absence, 
and that the thunder-clouds were not yet entirely 
dispersed. When her uncle managed to present 
him, Nelly bowed in a stiff and restrained fash- 
ion, which the colonel returned with formal po- 
liteness, and a moment after she had made her 
escape from the room. 

That night Colonel Hawley stood in a corner 
of the ball-room—for it was the occasion of the 
weekly “hop”—a mere looker on in Venice. He 
knew no one; he was not a dancing man, and 
Nelly did not seem aware of his existence. In 
her pale blue costume of some shimmery shiny 
stuff she was bewilderingly pretty, and her ad- 
mirers hovered round her like bees around the 
queen rose of the garden. The Sanskrit profess- 
or was there, with locks newly dyed the hue of 
the raven’s wing, and with his hands thrust into 
a pair of white gloves"miles too large. 

“Shall I reserve a square dance for you, dear 
professor ?” Nelly asked, consulting her tablets, 
and with the air of a siren. 

The poor man shook his head, and gave her a 
sallow smile. At that moment he would willing- 
ly have sacrificed all the languages, dead and liv- 
ing, for the privilege of capering round the ball- 
room with his charmer. 

“Never mind,” said Nelly, beaming upon him. 
“When I get through with this galop I will come 
back, and you shall improve my mind, and tell me 
all about prosody, as you promised.” 

“ Miss Nelly,” said the delighted professor, lay- 
ing the limp finger-ends of his glove on his heart, 
“you are already mistress of the universal lan- 
guage.” 

Young Detmold was impatiently waiting to 
claim Nelly for the next dance. Among his 
friends he was familiarly known as “ the Baby,” 
because of his pretty pink and white complexion, 
and his ways, which were “ child-like and bland.” 
“ Baby” had a beautiful pair of long blonde side 
whiskers, which, it was said, he crimped with an 
iron every day. 

“ How can you stand talking to that old mum- 
my ?” said he, with a pout, as soon as he had got 
possession of Nelly. 

“ Oh, it’s such fun to make him think he is the 
object of my secret adoration !” 

Colonel Hawley overheard the remark, and 
turned away with disgust. “She is a cut-and- 
dried flirt,” said he to himself, “the one thing 
in all the world that I abhor.” This young hero, 
fresh from the wilds, had watched the ball-room 
scene with some secret scorn. Now he went back 
to the old general, and sat smoking with him in 
the pleasant gloom of the summer evening. 

“Well, my boy,” said the old man, after a few 
moments of silence, “ what do you think of her ?” 

“Of whom, Sir?” 

“ My niece, Nelly Mortimer, of course.” 

“Oh, she is a regular beauty.” 

“But she wouldn’t suit you, would she ?” 

“There is no question of that, Sir. I shouldn’t 
suit her. I can see that she looks upon me as an 
unlicked cub, a specimen fresh from the woods. 
And the truth is, I have been out of the world so 
long that I have old-fashioned notions of women. 
These modern girls are quite bewildering to my 
mind, I should never know how to approach one 
of them.” 

“Nelly isn’t made of spun glass,” retorted the 
old man. “She's a deuced obstinate, hard-bitted 
little jade. When she gets her head set, you 
couldn’t rout her with your heaviest artillery. 
But there’s good in the girl. She’s a Mortimer; 
and if I do say it, there never was a coward or a 
craven among the Mortimer clan. You see,” con- 
tinued the old man, his voice softening, “the girl 
has been an orphan from babyhood, and I have 
sadly spoiled her. But if she married a true man 
—not one of those sneaking civilians, but a brave, 
honest soldier—she would be as constant as the 
sun.” 

“T see what you mean, dear general,” said the 
colonel, with emotion in his voice; “but don’t 
think of it, Sir. It can not be;” and he extend- 
ed his hand. 

The old general grasped it in his. ‘“ Robert,” 
said he, “ how can I help thinking of it? You and 
that girl are all I have in the world, and I had 
hoped to keep you near me in my old age.” 

After that poor Nelly had hard lines with the 
old general. There were constant twinges in his 
leg, and he was always in a vile humor when she 
was present; but she often heard him laughing 
uproariously with the colonel when alone in their 
private sessions. Toward the young man himself 
she was frigidly polite, and he met her in the same 
spirit. Nelly flirted more desperately than ever. 
“Baby” Detmold was the favorite of the hour. 
She boated with him, danced with him, played 
croquet with him, rode with him, and spent long 
afternoons rambling with him in the delightful 
laurel woods that skirted the lake. 

“T am disappointed in my calculations about 
the baker’s dozen,” Rose said to her one evening 
as they stood in the warm sunset glow on the piaz- 
za, the beautiful radiance shining through Nelly’s 
golden hair. “I thought you would have that 
tall colonel’s scalp at your belt long before this ; 
but now the Baby is the favorite of the hour. 
Do you know, Nelly, I have caught the colonel 
looking at you with a sardonic expression of 
mingled admiration ahd disapproval. It would 
not be strange if you were weaving your toils 
about him. They say to hate is the best way to 
begin to love. Who knows but Number Thirteen 
may be the winning horse, after all ?” 

“Don’t talk slang, Rose,” said Nelly, with dig- 
nity. “ You know nothing about the colonel; he 
is a misogynist.” 

“Good heavens! Nelly, what is that ?” 

“T don’t know,” returned Nelly. “It’s a word 
I heard the professor use.” 





“When I wish to hurl an epithet of withering 
contempt at a man,” laughed Abby, “I shall cail 
him a misogynist.” 

That night Nelly stole away from the dancers, 
and entered the general’s little parlor, filled with 
the sweet shadiness of the summer evening. 
There were two cigars that shone like red stars, 
and the old man and the colonel were telling cam- 
paigning stories, fighting their battles over again. 

e deep, sonorous voice of the colonel went on 
steadily for half an hour. He used the best and 
tersest English, and the picture he drew was 
graphic and spirited. It was an account of a 
very daring exploit in which he had taken the 
principal part, but in the recital he kept himself 
out of sight. 

There was a slight rustle of soft draperies from 
the sofa. 

“Why, puss,” said the general, “is that you? 
I thought you were dancing your feet off.” 

“T did not care about dancing to-night,” said 
Nelly, as she came slowly forward. 

- Bring me the candle, child.” 
spoken so kindly to her for weeks. 

Nelly brought the candle, and as she did so the 
colonel turned his back and looked out of the 
window. She was all in white, and there was a 
bunch of forget-me-nots in the bosom of her dress. 
She put up her face to be kissed like a petted 
and spoiled child. 

“Love me a little to-night, uncle,” she whisper- 
ed; “Iam as blue as I can be.” The old man 
could not help kissing her fondly and stroking 
her hair; and as he did so, the little bunch of 
forget-me-nots fell out. @#When Nelly had left the 
room, the colonel picked them up unseen, and put 
them somewhere inside his coat. 

Poor Neily’s fair weather did not last long. The 
next afternoon the old general sent for her, in a 
towering rage, his face looking quite apoplectic. 

“ Sit down there,” he said, pointing to a chair 
opposite, and Nelly obeyed. “ What is this I hear 
about your being engaged to that idiotic young 
Detmold ?” 

“T don’t know, Sir.” 

“ And you don’t know,” cried the old general, 
“that he is a brainless fool and an unprincipled 
knave. His father is a reckless gambler in Wall 
Street, covered up with debts that he hopes his 
son’s marriage to an heiress will help him to pay. 
But, by Heaven, not a penny of my fortune shall 
ever go that way. Promise me that you will not 
engage yourself to young Detmold, or that you will 
break with him if you have had the folly to do 
so already, or you shall never see a shilling of my 
money after I am gone.” 

There were legal-looking documents on the ta- 
ble before the old general. “Do you promise?” 
he cried, holding @ pen suspended in his hand. 

“No,” exclaimed Nelly, as she rose indignantly 
to her feet. “TI can not be frightened by threats. 
I have the blood of the Mortimers in my veins ;” 
and she swept proudly out of the room. 

Nelly carried her sun-hat in her hand—a pretty, 
broad-brimmed Leghorn trimmed with trailing 
vines. Dry-eyed and pale, with her small mouth 
set in a rigid line, she walked swiftly down the 
path that led to the laurel wood; but she had no 
more than reached the shade when young Det- 
mold oe into the path before her. 

“Oh, Nelly, dearest Nelly,” he began, eagerly, 
“T am so glad to find you here! I have something 
very particular to say.” 

“ Stop,” cried Nelly, imperiously, “and listen 
to what I have to say to you. I am a poor girl, 
Mr. Detmold. I have not a penny of my own in 
the world. Go and tell the other young men at 
the hotel that my uncle has willed all his fortune 
away from me.” The young man stood as if pet- 
rified, and she swept on down the path before him. 

A quarter of a mile of rapid, almost breathless, 
walking through the undergrowth brought Nelly 
suddenly against the Sanskrit professor, who had 
carried his lexicon out into the shade. In a mo- 
ment he had confronted her, his sallow face beam- 
ing with happiness. 

“Tam so glad to find you here alone !” said he. 
“ For days I have sought an opportunity to speak.” 

“ Don’t say it,” cried Nelly, with tragic despair. 
“Let me speak to you. I am a poor girl, and it 
is all a mistake about my being an heiress. The 
general has willed away from me every penny of 
his fortune.” 

“Miss Mortimer,” exclaimed the professor, in 
a pained and reproachful voice, “how could you 
think me so mercenary ? I have loved you for 
yourself alone.” 

“Don’t, don’t,” cried Nelly, in plaintive tones. 
“You are a g man, worlds above me, but I 
could not marry you. I should be a millstone 
around your neck.” 

She ran from him abruptly, and dashed into 
the thick woods farther and farther, deeper and 
deeper, losing breath, then stopping to listen if 
she were followed. She was in a strange place, 
where large sombre trees grew. It was late in 
the afternoon. The sun was setting, the twilight 
gathering around her, when Nelly rested on a 
mossy log and leaned against a tree trunk with 
her feet in the ferns. She was sobbing, because 
she felt utterly miserable, dejected, and abandon- 
ed. It seemed as though her grief would never 
spend itself. And stealthily the night came on. 
Suddenly there was a crunching and crackling of 
bushes near by, and Nelly sprang up with a little 
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scream. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said a deep manly‘voice she 
knew well; “I will not harm you. Miss Morti- 
mer!” exclaimed Colonel Hawley; “you here 
alone, miles away from the hotel! I know the 
aversion you cherish toward me,” he added, cold- 
ly, “but you must allow me to see you # the 
house.” 

Nelly tried to hide her tear-stained face. “I 
know that you dislike me, Colonel Hawley,” she 
answered, “and it is unnecessary for you to im- 

so disagreeable a task upon yourself. I can 
walk home perfectly well alone.” 

“ Miss Mortimer,” said he, ignoring this speech, 
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“TI see that you have been weeping, and I know 
that you have quarreled with your uncle. He was 
on the point of doing you a great wrong. But 
let me relieve your mind in regard to the money. 
I have reasoned witi: him, and the new will has 
been destroyed. You are still the heiress, and 
will always so remain.” 

“ And he had given the money to you,” said 
Nelly, sharply, “and you refused it ?” 

“Why do you ask? It is all yours now. Not 
a penny of it shall be taken from you.” 

“T hate the money,” cried Nelly, passionately. 
“And you believed I could come here and cry 
my eyes out because of the loss of some paltry 
thousands ?” 

“ But why else.should you grieve ?” 

“ Have I not troubles of my own ?” 

“TI am powerless, Miss Mortimer, to discover 
them.” 

“You despise me,” she cried. ‘“ You think I 
am a vain, shallow, frivolous creature incapable 
of appreciating nobleness in a man.” 

He turned away in the dusk, and was silent 
for a moment. “Can it be that you wish to tor- 
ture me ?” he said; “that you delight in playing 
fast and loose with the hearts of men? Have 
you guessed that I love you against my will, 
against my reason, and the deepest convictions 
of my nature? I have told it only to this,” he 
added, with a great emotion in his strong voice, 
taking the little withered bunch of forget-me-nots 
from his breast and kissing it. 

Nelly gave a cry that seemed to pierce the very 
depths of the forest. “And I must have loved you 
without knowing it,” she murmured. “Though 
I affected to dislike you, I could not help seeing 
that you were better and nobler than all other 
men. I could not help revering you in my heart.” 

When the two walked back to the hotél in the 
moonlight, Rose saw them with astonishment, and 
ran to tell Abby. “I suspect Number Thirteen 
has won, after all,” said she, “ for Nelly looked as 
if she had just surrendered to the enemy.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From ovr Own CorrEsPponpeEnt. ] 


ANY new variations on a well-known theme 
—such is the latest record of this year’s 
fashions. If we go to the bottom of things, we 
find that costumes still reign and govern the 
feminine toilette, and if we stop at the surface, 
we discover so many singular combinations in 
the arrangement of trimmings and in the compo- 
sition of dresses that we involuntarily seek for 
new words to describe the toilettes of the pres- 
ent day. 

That dresses are worn long, very long, too long, 
even in the daytime by pedestrians in the street, 
is indisputable. In the first place, it is absolute- 
ly necessary to furnish the bottom of dresses on 
the wrong side with a deep flounce of white mus- 
lin, edged with very narrow common lace. These 
flounces are basted in the skirt in such a manner 
that only the lace shows below the under edge ; 
they are designed to preserve the long dress from 
direct contact with every thing which might soil 
it, and may easily be removed and washed or 
changed. 

While growing longer and longer, dresses are 
also becoming tighter and tighter, which is ac- 
complished by means of wide and strong elastic 
braids fastened on the under side the entire 
length of the skirt. Nothing more ludicrous can 
be imagined than a large assemblage of ultra- 
fashionable ladies who can not sit down, but, in 
order to rest, are obliged to pose themselves side- 
ways on the seat. Walking, moreover, is just as 
impossible; so they curvet and prance about on 
one spot, without being able to advance, and are 
always surrounded by a cloud of dust which forms 
about them, their skirts being transformed into 
perpetually acting brooms. 

Ivory, formerly known as cream-color, is a uni- 
form for young girls this season; polonaises or 
over-skirts of light woolen goods in ivory shades 
over skirts of navy or very dark blue faille or 
foulard compose the toilettes of all young girls 
who desire elegance combined with simplicity in 
dress. 

As regards bonnets, every thing, without excep- 
tion, is worn, those with broad brims as well as 
simple hoods or round peasant hats, trimmed 
with lace and flowers. Formerly bonnets were 
worn pitched forward on the nose, or backward 
in the nape of the neck, or else perched on the 
crown; now, however, they are worn gimultane- 
ously in all these different fashions, ad libitum, 
according to the fancy of each individual. 

The ultra fashionables at the races this sea- 
son carry large umbrellas of red moiré silk ; this 
extraordinary fashion is spreading, but only among 
ladies who go in their own carriages. Another 
fashion, which is exclusive at present, but which 
will rapidly become general, is that of scarfs sub- 
stituted for paletots, Dolmans, and all other wrap- 
pings, whatever their shape or use. A scarf of 
faille, plain India cashmere, embroidered crépe 
de Chine, or even of simple white muslin—such is 
the novelty taken from the last century which 
came in vogue at the last spring races. This 
scarf is laid across the back and crossed in front, 
with the ends left hanging on both sides of the 
skirt, and frequently forming part of its trim- 
ming, which the scarf should always match. 
Scarfs of very pliable goods, such as crépe de 
Chine or lace, are often tied in front on the mid- 
dle of the bust. Of all articles of the toilette the 
scarf is the most difficult to wear well, that is to 
say, gracefully; if placed a little too high, it 
makes the wearer look ridiculous; a little too 
low, it gives a disorderly and negligent appear- 
ance. It should be added, moreover, that all 
women who are not extremely thin must careful- 
ly avoid wearing scarfs; but to be in the fashion 
at present, women are obliged to be extremely 
thin; embonpoint is altogether incompatible with 








elegance, which is exactly the reverse of the fash- 
ion ten or twelve years ago. 

The fashionable material at the present mo- 
ment is batiste of every shade known, and, above 
all, unknown; plain batistes for skirts, and ba- 
tistes with stripes, fine, medium, or broad, or 
with shaded squares, or else with stripes alter- 
nately thick and transparent, for over dresses. 
Besides polonaises, which have again been taken 
up with enthusiasm, without ever having been en- 
tirely abandoned, great importance must be given 
to the draperies which so often replace the over- 
skirt, and are made of the same material as the 
waist, the sleeves of which, however, are made to 
match the skirt. The new, fine, and glossy ba- 
tistes do not in the least resemble those of for- 
mer years ; they are used like other goods, that is 
to say, in combinations, as, for instance, écru or 
ivory batiste with navy blue or prune batiste. 
All toilettes, without exception, are very much 
trimmed with bows of ribbon, and when the toi- 
lette is of two different colors, the bows are made 
of ribbon one side of which matches one color 
of the dress and the other side the other color. 
The prettiest combinations for batiste dresses 
are a skirt of wood-color and a polonaise or dra- 
pery of striped wood and rose batiste, or else 
grav and blue combined in the same way, rose 
and black, or blue and wood-color. Ribbons of 
silk canvas-gauze are very fashionable for the 

, and b of their flexibility are em- 
ployed for trimming bonnets, for coiffures, sum- 
mer hoods, cravat bows, etc.; this gauze comes 
in every color and width, and is also used for 
trimming fichus of all shapes, which now form so 
prominent a part of a lady’s wardrobe. 

Among all the different shapes of the polo- 
naise now in vogue, I must mention that which 
is entirely straight from the neck to the bottom, 
and which is not confined at the waist, namely, 
the blouse, a garment ungraceful in every respect, 
which is bravely worn, however, by the exquisites 
of fashion over a skirt of faille or velvet, accord- 
ing to the temperature. The handsomest blouses 
are made of old India cashmere, the back alone 
being slightly, sloped to the figure, while the fronts 
are perfectly loose and flowing; in a word, the 
blouse is nothing more than a shortened wrapper. 

Among the highly fanciful toilettes which I 
have seen in preparation at the rooms of a lead- 
ing modiste is one which I will describe, as it 
seemed to me very pretty in its oddity. Skirt of 
plain pale blue faille, laid in large pleats in the 
back, which are fastened at the under side on 
horizontal cords in such a manner as to form a 
large fan on the bottom. Drapery of the same 
faille, trimmed with fringe extremely deep (twelve 
inches), and composed of rose, white, pale yellow, 
and green silk. Corsage, laced in the back and 
very long, completely covering the hips, of rose 
Louisine with white stripes brocaded in pale yel- 
low, rose, and green. Sleeves to match the cor- 
sage, with bracelets of pale blue faille of the 
same shade as the skirt. 

The height of elegance (and expense) is still 
represented by embroideries wrought by hand 
for and on every detail of a dress. One of these 
dresses, superb in every respect, was composed 
as follows: Skirt of prune faille of a beautiful 
shade, not too dark, trimmed in front with three 
flounces and in the back with five flounces made 
alternately of faille of the same shade as the 
skirt, and of the same material in a lighter shade. 
Over-skirt of ivory crépe de Chine, entirely cov- 
ered with embroidery of scattered flowers work- 
ed with the two shades of prune in the skirt ; 
pockets of prune faille embroidered with ivory 
silk. On the bottom of the over-skirt a netted 
Spanish fringe three stories high (the entire 
width of the fringe is twenty inches), made in 
the ivory shade and the two shades of faille. 
Close-fitting waist of prune faille of the darkest 
shade, with sleeves of the lighter shade, the lat- 
ter embroidered on the under edge with ivory 
silk; over this waist is another waist, without 
sleeves, opening in front, made of ivory faille, 
embroidered like the over-skirt, and with long 
basques bordered with fringe like that on the 
over-skirt. To complete the toilette, a scarf of 
ivory crépe de Chine embroidered with silk in 
the two shades of prune. Ivory straw bonnet, 
trimmed with scabieuses and with prune canvas- 





uze. 

Dresses of white muslin are frequently made 
without over-skirts or polonaises, the skirt being 
covered with small flounces ; a very wide ribbon 
(measuring seven inches and a quarter) forms a 
drapery on the waist, that is to say, beginning at 
the right below the basque, under a bow, this 
ribbon passes under the arm at the left, crossing 
the back of the dress, and returns to the right side 
below the hip, where it is fastened under a bow, 
and then carried toward the under edge at the 
left, and finished there with another bow. With 
dresses of this kind a scarf of white muslin is 
worn, as a matter of course. 

EMMELINE RayMonD. 





ABOUT SPINNING-WHEELS. 


HAT faithful companion of our grandmoth- 

“ers, the old-time spinning- wheel, was long 
ago consigned to oblivion. In some dark gar- 
ret or remote farm - house the dust has gath- 
ered upon its venerable frame, and the spiders 
have woven their frail webs about its silent 
wheel. But by a sudden freak of fashion it has 
lately been restored to favor, and become a cher- 
ished ornament of the parlor. How long this 
ancient treasure will be numbered among our 
penates no one can tell; but its very presence 
speaks more eloquently of the past than all our 
Centennial orators or printed records. Any thing 
that has survived the wear and tear of one hun- 
dred years may lay claim to respectable antiqui- 
ty; but the spindle and distaff are as old as the 
Egyptian monuments. To be sure, the spindle 
was not mounted in a frame till a comparatively 





recent date, for the spinning-wheel is said to 
have been invented in Nuremberg in 1430. But 
the “spinsters” of merry England knew nothing 
about the wheel till the time of Henry the Eighth, 
though it had then long been used by the Hin- 
doos in making their far-famed muslins, those 
“webs of woven wind.” Yet in the early ages of 
the world, “Go spin, you jade, go spin,” was a 
familiar sound to both princess and peasant. Did 
not young Telemachus bid his royal mamma re- 
turn to her spindle and loom instead of meddling 
with public affairs ? 

And the selectmen of New England, in Puritan 
times, thought it their bounden duty to see that 
every girl in the village did a proper amount of 
spinning and weaving. England’s attempt to re- 
press American manufactures—the Earl of Chat- 
ham declaring that “the colonists had no right 
to manufacture as much as a horseshoe nail” — 
set the spinning-wheels whirling day and night 
all over the land. The society organized in New 
England in 1765 to repudiate foreign cloths was 
wonderfully popular. To insure an abundance 
of wool, its patriotic members agreed to eat no 
mutton, and to purchase no meat of any butcher 
who should commit the crime of killing sheep. 
The women formed themselves into similar as- 
sociations, promising to card, spin, and weave 
their own clothing; and well did they keep their 
vows. Many of them even went into the fields 
to pull flax, and scutched and hackled it them- 
selves. 

In the early inventories of furniture there is 
no allusion to forks, but there were plenty of 
napkins; and this little fact points significantly 
to the skill and industry of the housewives of old. 
History records that a certain matron of the Rev- 
olution left at her death enough homespun cloth 
in the shape of curtains, quilts, and garments of 
all sorts and patterns to stock a village store. 
This person was a worthy contemporary of Mrs. 
Washington ; for the latter, according to her biog- 
raphers, kept sixteen spinning-wheels in constant 
operation in her house. Two home-made cotton 
gowns striped with silk which were worn by the 
first President’s wife were justly regarded as 
triumphs of skill, the silk stripes having been 
made from ravelings of brown silk stockings and 
old crimson damask chairs. Even Washington 
himself is said to have been arrayed in a com- 
plete suit of homespun when he arrived in New 
York to take the Presidential chair. Indeed, we 
are assured that the leading men of that era 
were proud of appearing in public in homespun 
coats and trowsers; and that when women pre- 
sented their husbands with clothing woven and 
made up by their own fair hands, “ men had sol- 
id pleasures now unknown.” 

It was the fashion in the colonies to have great 
spinning bees, or “ wool-breakings.” Here all 
the damsels in the neighborhood collected to card 
and spin till night, when the young men joined 
them, and the gathering ended with a dance. Pi- 
anos were unknown; but the “ music of ancient 
industry,” to quote a New England historian, the 
sound of the spinning-wheel, whirling at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour, the loud beatings of the 
loom and dashing of the churn, quelled all dis- 
cord in the family. It is said the Grecian wom- 
en had a habit of spinning with the distaff as 
they walked; and certain elderly women in New 
England were wont to take their knitting-work 
with them when they walked abroad. We fear 
these industrious creatures had no eye for the 
wonders of the way-side, and that the click of the 
needles drowned the voice of nature. But then, 
as an old writer quaintly remarks, “ Industry was 
a habit of female life, and it required resolution 
sometimes to bring it into subjection.” He tells 
us, too, that young women, instead of talking over 
their conquests, then boasted of the number of 
hanks of thread they could spin, or the quantity 
of cloth they could weave in a day on rustic looms 
made by their fathers or brothers. And modern 
maidens are boldly accused of spinning nothing 
but street yarn! Longfellow has given us a pret- 
ty picture of the Puritan maiden seated beside her 
wheel, “‘ the carded wool like a snow-drift piled at 
her knee,” and her foot on the treadle. Bus the 
maiden of to-day may also be seen with her foot 
on a treadle. The yards of cotton cloth which 
she rapidly turns into garments may not be so 
beautiful as the snowy wool, and the loud buzz of 
the sewing-machine may not sound as musical as 
the whir of Priscilla’s wheel; but wouldn’t the 
women of old have been glad of a sewing-machine 
on which to stitch the dainty ruffles of their liege 
lords ? 

The spinning-wheel and loom were inseparable 
companions of the early Western pioneers, and 
the song of the wheel was heard in the cabins of 
the settlers at all times and seasons. In sum- 
mer the wool was spun for winter clothing, and 
the flax for thin garments was spun in winter. 
Only a few years ago it was stated that the brown 
jeans—a favorite material for men’s suits—were 
still made by the old, slow process in the rural dis- 
tricts of the Cumberland Valley, the art having 
become hereditary. And as late as 1820 women 
in the country towns of New England manufac- 
tured a great part of the family clothing, keeping 

the dye-tub in the chimney-corner. The art of 
dyeing was not very well understood in those 
primitive times, and Daniel Webster’s adventure 
in his school days, when he sallied out in a suit of 
fresh blue homespun, was the sad experience of 
many another youth. A sudden shower was fatal 
to snowy linen, for the rain soon washed the col- 
or from the coat into the shirt. 

The Southern women of Revolutionary times 
were very much troubled by depredations of In- 
dians and Tories, who not only helped them- 
selves to all the clothing they could find, but 
even stole cloth from the looms, and many of 
the sufferers were at their wits’ end to know 
how to keep their families in trim. Some of 
them made a rough loom between four trees in 
the forest, and there secretly worked in pleasant 
weather, covering the loom and web with cow- 





skins when it rained. And the poorest but most 
ingenious matrons gathered the beautiful silk of 
the milkweed and spun it with flax for garments, 

The descendants of those Southern women 
have proved themselves as fertile in expedients 
as their grandmothers, and spinning-wheels have 
been better known of late years at the South 
than in any other part of the country. Before 
the war they were often seen in the houses of 
the small planters, kept in constant motion by 
the negro women, who spun yarns of cotton, flax, 
and wool. Many of the older women were very 
accomplished spinners, while others did the card- 
ing, the doubling and twisting, and making into 
skeins. These yarns were woven into cloth for 
the slaves, who were furnished with new gar- 
ments at Christmas and at one other time dur- 
ing the year. The planters’ proud wives and 
accomplished daughters often cut homespun 
suits for days together, which the slave women 
afterward made up into garments. But during 
the war the spinning-wheels all over the South 
had a new lease of life, for not only the slaves, 
but their owners, must be clothed, and the few 
factories at the South could do little toward sup- 
plying the immense demand for clothing. The 
forest trees and shrubs yielded dyes, as in ear- 
lier days, and delicate ladies were obliged to 
learn how to spin, dye, and weave. In those in- 
dustrious Southern homes the mournful whir of 
the spinning-wheel was the first sound which 
greeted one’s ears in the morning, and the last at 
night. The spinning was done in the dining- 
room, and in the kitchen the clumsy old-fash- 
ioned loom was kept. Here were turned out the 
heavy jeans for the men, the plain unbleached 
homespun, and the checked, plaided, and striped 
goods which formed the clothing of the women. 
“T well remember my pleasure,” says a Southern 
lady, “when I had two new homespun dresses. 
A calico seemed almost as unattainable as a 
silk.” 

Every thing was cut and made in the family, 
and there was no sewing-machine to lighten the 
labor. We dwellers north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line have little conception of the devices to which 
those Southern women were driven. From the 
undyed wool of black sheep a thread was spun 
which they knit into gloves, and ladies cut up 
their old black silk dresses, relics of happier 
days, and raveled out the pieces. Then some 
deft old aunty carded the silk with white cotton 
and spun it: the result, a gray, silky thread, was 
knit into pretty and strong gloves. 

Those days which so sorely tried men’s (and 
women’s) souls are happily dead; but the spin- 
ning-wheel deserves immortality. To be sure, 
its days of usefulness are over; but there it 
stands, a perpetual reminder of the industry, in- 
genuity, thrift, and patience of women in all 
ages and countries. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

A rioatine Istanp.—Two spoonfuls of currant jel- 
ly, two spoonfuls of raspberry jam strained through 
a sieve, the whites of four eggs. In the first place, 
beat the eggs very well; then put in the sweetmeats, 
and continue beating until it is a fine froth. Lay in 
the bottom of a pretty china dessert dish thin slices of 
sponge-cake or Naples biscuit, cover with eweetmeats 
and cream or rich milk, and heap your froth high in 
the middle. You may use only one kind of jelly or 
jam if you prefer, but we give the recipe precisely as 
it came from a famous old housekeeper. 

Biackserry Vineear.—One quart of blackberries to 
one of sharp vinegar. Let them stand a day. Squeeze 
out the juice. Add to this, two days in succession, as 
much fruit as the vinegar will hold, each time press- 
ing out the jaice. To each quart of the vinegar thus 
prepared put two pounds of sugar, and boil from five 
to ten minutes. When cool, bottle, and seal. This 
will be found a pleasant and cooling beverage in hot 
weather, when mixed in the proportions of two-thirds 
water to one-third of the sirup. 

Conserve or Strawsenrries.—Prepare the fruit as 
for preserving, allowing balf a pound of loaf-sugar to 
one pound of fruit. Sprinkle the sugar over the fruit 
at night; in the morning put it on the fire in a kettle, 
and boil until the berries are clear. Spread on dishes, 
and put in the sun until dry ; after which roll the fruit 
in sugar, and pack in jars. 

Pressep Cutoxen.—For either lunch or tea this will 
be found a great addition ; in cold weather a quantity 
can be made, as it will keep a week, and in summer, if 
placed in the refrigerator, will be as good at the end 
of three or four days as at first. Cut the chicken the 
same as fora stew. Skin the feet, and put in the bot- 
tom of the stew-pan, so as to extract the gluten ; then 
place the remainder of the tow! on top, and boil in as 
small a quantity of water as will do until tender. Old 
fowls will take longer, and must be very sure of being 
boiled long enough. Do not let the meat brown or 
burn. Take out the bones, separating the dark meat 
from the light. Throw away the feet. Chop the skin 
of the chicken, with the liver, heart, and gizzard, until 
as fine as mince-meat. Make a dressing of stale bread, 
finely crumbed and seasoned ; add a@small quantity of 
butter, moisten slightly with hot water, and add the 
finely chopped heart, etc. Take a baking dish free 
from grease, arrange the large pieces of meat around 
the sides and bottom, alternating the dark and light, 
that it may appear marbled ; then at the bottom put a 
layer of the dressing, then of the small pieces of meat, 
until the dish is full. Remove the fat from the water 
in which the chickens were boiled, and after allowing 
it to cool, to see if it has the consistency of jelly, heat 
to boiling-point, and pour over the chicken, etc., while 
hot. Have a plate which fits in the dish, put on, and 
subject it to a heavy weight fora few hours, and when 
cold it will be ready to turn out. Two medium-sized 
chickens are sufficient for eight persons. 

Cooxres.—Three cupfuls of flour, one cupful of 
sugar a little heaped, half a cupful of butter, one-third 
of a cupful of rich milk or cream, two eggs, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, with spice to your taste. Work the 
butter until creamed, and beat the sugar smoothly 
into it. Then add the soda, dissolved in the milk. 
Let the whites be beaten to a stiff froth, and added the 
last thing before the flour. Make into a dough as soft 
as can be rolled. Put the hands to the dough as little 
as possible. Much handling makes them hard and 
tough. These plain cakes are wholesome, and much 
relished by children as school luncheon. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VISITING IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HE accompanying illustration represents a 
Turkish host entertaining a couple of En- 
glishmen who have made him a morning call. 
The master of the house is evidently the only 
one of the party who is at ease on the low divan, 
where his guests, one on each side of him, are 











striving in vain to make themselves comfortable 
in a position so nearly akin to being seated on 
the floor. An attendant has brought in the pipes 
and coffee with which a Turk never fails to re- 
gale his visitors, while a negro holds a brazier 
containing lighted charcoal and the coffee-pot. 
These pipes are always the crowning feature of 
a Turkish entertainment, and are an object of 


display as well as of refreshment, being often 
richly incrusted with jewels and furnished with 
mouth-pieces of amber of great value. On occa- 
sions of ceremony, visitors often are urged to 
carry these away with them as a souvenir of the 
feast. In a corner of the picture is seen the 
child of the host, dressed, after the fashion of 
Turkish children, like a full-grown man, and 





never fail to extend a cordial welcome to stran- 
gers who come to them with proper credentials. 
They are extremely ceremonious, and expect due 
deference from all around them. Their houses 
are picturesque low structures, usually of wood, 
painted in light colors, and rarely more than two 
stories in height, with projecting gables. The 
floors are covered with matting, with rugs laid 





amusing himself with his toys, while his nurse 
stands behind him ready to anticipate his wants. 
The walls are richly decorated with arabesques, 
while the cool waters of a fountain are plashing 
in a marble basin in the foreground. 

The Turks are naturally courteous and hospi- 
table, and though esteeming as dogs in their heart 
all who are not true followers of Mohammed, they 


down here and there, and the ceilings are richly 
painted and gilded. The furniture of the spa- 
cious apartments consists largely of satin divans, 
trimmed with fringe, and often extending around 
three sides of the room. The beds are laid on 
the floor, in the Oriental style, and are formed of 
thick mattresses, frequently with satin coverings, 
with fine cambric sheets and pillow-cases richly 
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trimmed with lace, and satin coverlets. Unfor- 
tunately, the real cleanliness of Turkish houses 
does not correspond with their apparent immac- 
ulate neatness, as they are apt to swarm with 
vermin that make night hideous. 

Turkish women grow old prematurely, partly 
owing, it is said, to the excessive use of their hot 
baths, strongly impregnated with sulphur, which, 
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though at first rendering the skin exquisitely soft 
and white, finally destroys its elasticity by relax- 
ing the muscles; the hair also falls out, the mind 
becomes enervated, and at thirty they present the 
appearance of women of sixty or more, either 
withered and wrinkled, or bloated and unwieldy 
through the indolence engendered by this with 
other luxurious habits. 
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Border in Darned Tulle. 
Tas border is suitable for trimming cravats, veils, or fichus. 


The design may be worked on black, cream-colored, or white 
tulle with silk or glazed cotton of the same color. 


Cradle with Furniture. 
See illustration on page 420. 

Tuts cradle has a bronzed iron frame resting on four feet, 
which are furnished with casters. The netted curtains are 
worked with white woven cord in knotting, and are lined with 
double shirting muslin quilted in diamonds over an interlining 
of wadding. The cradle is furnished with a curled hair mat- 
tress, a paillasse, pillows, an édredon, and a piqué coverlet, 
which is button-hole stitched in scallops on the edge, and 
trimmed with a border worked in white embroidery. The up- 





Fig. 1.—Stcmenne Ficuv-Jacket.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 46-49. 


per edge of the cradle is covered with a gathered strip of muslin 
arranged in puffs, with a wrought guipure border underlaid with 
blue silk. This border is composed of single rosettes, a full-sized 
illustration and detailed description of which will be given in a 
following number. The Swiss muslin curtains are trimmed with 
an insertion composed of similar rosettes in wrought guipure and 
underlaid with blue silk. Side pleatings of Swiss muslin edge 
the rosettes, and the outer edge of the curtains is finished with 
semicircular figures worked in wrought guipure to match the 
rosettes. ‘ 
Designs in Darned Tulle, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 420. 
Tuese designs are worked on 
black or white tulle with silk or 
glazed cotton. 




































THE SOLITAIRE. 
N interesting ex- 
ample of a bird 

which has be- 
come complete- 
ly extinct with- 
in the historical 
period, and in 
all likelihood 
through hu- 

man agency, 

is that of the 

little pezohaps, or soli- 

taire, which certainly 

within the last three | 
centuries was to be 
found in plenty in the 
little island of Rodri- 
guez, lying to the east 
of Mauritius. By some 
naturalists, the solitaire 

was accounted a 

kind of dodo, and 

was ranked by them 
as a species of that 
genus under the 





Fig. 1.—Camet’s-uair Potonaise.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 32-39. 
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CasHMERE MANTLE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs, 30*, 30°, and 31. 


























Figs. 1 and 2.—Wooten Pia Surr—Back anv Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 21%, 21-29. 
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solitaire is that given by a French traveler, Leguat by name, who 
also gives an account of the dodo, and whose national gallantry is 
conspicuous throughout his entire account of these birds. He says 
the solitaire was so named from the fact that “it is very seldom 
seen in company, though there are abundance of them.” The feet 
and beak, Leguat mentions, resemble those of a turkey, but are “a 
little more crooked. They have scarce any tail,” he continues, “ but 
their hinder part covered with feathers is roundish, like the crupper 
of a horse ; they are taller than the turkeys. Their neck is straight ; 
....its eye is black and lively, and its head without comb or cap. 
They never fly, their wings are too little to support the weight of 
their bodies; they serve only to beat themselves, and to flutter 
when they call one another.” 

An important statement as regards the cause of the extermina- 
tion of the solitaires is made by Leguat, when he says that “’tis 





Fig. 2.—Sicmsenneé Ficuv-J acket.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 46-49. 


very hard to catch it in the woods, but easie in open places, because 
we run faster than they, and sometimes we approach them without 
much trouble. From March to September,” we are further informed, 
they are in good condition, being then “extremely fat,” and tasting 
“admirably well, especially while they are young.” Then follows 
our traveler’s description of the beauty of the solitaires, and it is 
naturally in this part of his discourse that he allows his special pro- 
clivities in the way of gallantry to crop out. “The females,” he 
says, “are wonderfully beautiful, some fair, some brown. I call 
them fair, because they are the color of fair hair. .... No one feather 
is straggling from the other all over their bodies, they being very 
careful to adjust themselves 
and make them all 
even with their 
beaks. They have 
two risings on their 
craws [neck], and 
the feathers are 
whiter there than 
the rest, which live- 
lily represents the 
fine neck of a beau- 
tifulwoman. They 
walk,” he con- 
cludes, “‘ with 
so much state- 
liness and 
good grace, 
that one 

can not help 

admiring and 

loving, them, 
by which means their 
fine mien often saves 
their lives.” Surely 
no bird was 
ever apostro- 
phized in high- 
er terms than 
the solitaire, al- 
though, even as 
zoologists, we 

































Fig. 2.—CamEL’s-Hair Potonaise.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, VIL, Figs. 32-39. 
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may be canted to wish that the last words we 
have quoted from Leguat had proved truer and 
more effectual in the preservation of the hapless 
solitaires. Like the dodo, the solitaire owes its 
extinction to its abortive wings, and to the visits 
of man to its domain; while a remarkable feat- 
ure in the cases just noted is the fact of two 
species of wingless birds on these detached and 
isolated island homes. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. E. M.—Have sleeves, vest, lower skirt, and trim- 
mings of the plain silk, with a basque and over-skirt 
of the stripes. 

Exumanrrmu.—Make your traveling dress by pattern 
of La Boiteuse Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
22, Vol. IX. 

Mrs. R. H. 8.—Your stripes are so narrow that it 
will not help to make them bias. Use plain black silk 
with it in the way you suggest. The pattern is neat, 
and will never go as entirely out of style as more con- 
spicuous stripes do. 

Heurn.—A Boiteuse polonaise of drab camel's-hair 
can be worn both with your gray and brown silk skirts. 

Crana J. D.—We can not answer questions con- 

ng MSS. in this column. 

. M. M.—The inclosed sample of Turkish cotton is 
not any too fine for the purpose, but the silk twist is 
too coarse. When a double thread of silk is used, it 
should be the ordinary fine sewing silk. 

Rewa.—* Y. M. C. A.” is the abbreviation of Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Mrs. M. L. K.—Cut paper patterns of the six prin- 
cipal garments in an infant's outfit are put up in one 
package, and the whole costs only 25 cents. 

CrntenntaL.—Make your mauve organdy with a 
basque and long round over-skirt, and trim with ruf- 
fles of the same edged with Italian Valenciennes edg- 
ing. Wear the basque over a waist of puffed muslin 
or linen, trimmed with embroidery. 

P. T.—Satin is occasionally used for trimming Her- 
nani, but not often enough for it to be considered a 
fashionable trimming. 

Two Sisters.—Do not request an answer from the 
gentleman with whom you are corresponding. 

Mary C.—We do not know any special name for the 
sample you send, Make it with a Boiteuse polonaise 
like that illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. [X., and trim 
with wide braid and pleatings. 

Brartaice Cenor.—Your sample is lace-figured brill- 
fantine. Make it by the Continental Basque pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. X., and trim with lace, 
or pleatings, or fringe of écru linen. 

Mipp.e Acr.—The Boiteuse Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. IX., will be appropriate 
for your traveling dress, and the cambric polonaise for 
your Victoria lawn. Both of these are simple and styl- 
ish, yet not too showy or fussy. Whole suits of white 
continue to be worn, The mantle illustrated in Bazar 
No. 2%, and of which a cut paper pattern is published, 
is probably what you want.—Thanks for your words 
of appreciation. 

Mas. L.—Make your boy’s kilt skirt to reach just be- 
low his knees. If your summer polonaise is for dressy 
wear, get black brocaded grenadine; if for plain, get 
striped batiste or else de 

X. Y. Z.—The blouse basque we allude to is not the 
loose basque you mention, but is part of a costume 
illustrated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. IX., and is really tight- 
fitting (with darts), but has a full piece down the front, 
making the appearance of a blouse. It is used for 
wool, silk, and grenadine dresses, 

Fanny M.—Thin lawns are made with loose basques 
that are worn with a belt. 

8. A. L.—An over dress of écru cashmere is suitable 
for afternoon wear, but not for evening dress. 

J. M. M.—Make your black silk with a corset basque 
and demi-train. Put cluster-pleated fiounces on the 
skirt, and drape ecarfs of the silk edged with lace 
across the front. Pipe the edge of basque and sleeves. 
Put lace in vest shape on the front. You might use 
the cambric polonaise pattern for your white nansook, 
and the Continental for yourcambric. Put two straight 
flounces, each seven inches deep, one gathered and the 
other pleated, on your nansook. Read all about cam- 
brie flounces and trimmings in the Bazar in which the 
Continental basque is illustrated. The figured or 
striped borders for trimming are now considered good 
style even by those who once rejected them. 

Croovs.—The essays “ Manners upon the Road” are 
of course included in the bound volumes of the Bazar. 

Mars. A. H.—Read reply just given “J. M.M.” Make 
the black checked silk with a deep round over-skirt 
and blouse basque. 

E. B. J.—Get plain gray silk or cashmere, or else 
black silk, to mix with that like your sample. 

Mas. M. K. A.—Silk is not worn in mourning so 
deep as that worn for a mother. You should use the 
material of the dress for a mantle, either bombazine, 
cashmere, or else crape. Linen Ulsters piped with 
gray linen are preferable to those trimmed with black, 
even for ladies in mourning. 

Lvon.—If you have to buy both grenadine and the 
velvet to stripe it with, you had better get the velvet- 
striped grenadine. If you sew on the velvet, you had 
better chalk the outlines of the garment on the grena- 
dine, and then sew on the velvet before cutting it out. 
Edge it with lace. French lace imitating thread is 
considered good enough for grenadine, even by ladies 
who can afford real laces. 

Mrs. J. W. E.—Grenadines are now always made 
smooth over a lining of silk, with the silk and grena- 
dine seamed up together. 

Exsiz.—Ecru basket grenadine is very stylish when 
associated with deep green, blue, brown, or black. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 27, Vol. IX., 
for hints about grenadine dresses. 

E. J. 8.—We do not give descriptions of dresses by 
mail. Make the basque or round waist of damask silk 
with half sleeves frilled with lace. Then drape the 
damask fancifully on the lower skirt of plain silk. 
Read reply above to “J. M. M.” for directions about 
a black silk. 

Connrsporpent.—Your brown striped silk sample 
‘will look well as an over dress, with sleeves and skirt 
of plain brown silk, but not with black. Make a 
basque and deep round over-skirt, merely piped on the 
edges with plain brown silk. 

Supsoniser.—The skirts of your black cashmere 
dress do not seem to need altering. Have a blouse 
basque of the cashmere, with the sleeves and blouse 
part of silk. 

H. L. B.—Get ladies’ cloth, black, without lustre, for 
& riding-habit. Make it by the English pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. VII. The hat is a ladies’ 
black beaver, such as you will find at gentlemen's hat 
stores.—There is no charge for answering questions 
of correspondents. 





From the Toledo Blade. 


SPECIALTIES IN MEDICINE. 
WE publish on our eighth page a lengthy ar- 
ticle describing the system of the noted special- 
ist, Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., in which 
he sets forth with considerable force and clear- 
ness his reasons for devoting his whole time and 
attention to a single department of medicine— 
the treatment of lingering chronic diseases. The 
same article also takes up the subjects of diag- 
nosis, methods of consultation and treatment, etc., 
and will be found to contain many valuable hints 
to the invalid. Dr. Prerce is the author of a 
work which has already attained a large circu- 
lation—“ The People’s Common-Sense Medical 
Adviser ”"—containing some nine hundred num- 
erously-illustrated pages, and devoted to medi- 
cine in all its branches, a work well calculated for 
the guidance and instruction of the people at 
large, and which may be had for $1 50 (post- 
paid) by addressing the author. Dr. Prerce has 
now been before the general public long enough 
to enable the formation of a careful estimate of 
the efficiency of his treatment and his medicines, 
and the verdict, we are glad to know, has been 
universally favorable to both.—[ Com. ] 





FOR DEBILITY, 


Arising from over-exertion, delenion, or from any 
cause whatever, SCHENCK’s SEAWEED Tonic is a val- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions ; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H.Scuenck & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ‘For sale by all druggists.—[ Com.] 





Burwerr’s Cotoenz—in cork and glass stop 
repared from the purest and best aeplidaln aot 
fh richness and delicacy of perfume.—{Com.) 

















Corrine Melman the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting - atterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 centé. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


yo one ngg nae Weak Bnaee Throat 

seases, Dyspe psia, General Debility, Loss of 

Strength, Fi Flesh, oo "Appetite, an and all diseases arising 
from Povert of the 
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LIME AND SODA. OPrices $1 and 
$2 aaa pottie. Prepared 0 a 
Ten & CO., Chemists 
Sold Ned jae ong 36 John St., New York. 


FROM THE N. ¥. SUNDAY TIMES, 


April 30th, 1876. 
Wixpsor Horzr, New Yorn, April 15, 1876, 
Dear Times: 

For the benefit of my sez I wish to insert in your 
columns a “Personal” to every lady in America. A 
few weeks since, I read the advertisement of Miss 
J. M. Koole, who promised to send upon receipt of 
$i, a receipt for a cosmetic which is not only per- 
fectly harmless, but beneficial to the skin. Thinking 
I could see what it was before using I sent $1 and in re- 
turn got the receipt with directions, which cost 35 cents 
to get made up. The first application convinced me 
of its superiority as a cosmetic, and a few weeks use 
has convinced me this lady has indeed the elixir of youth, 
for it produces that soft, velvety, fresh or youthful ap- 
pearance so beautiful and desirable. I thought I had 
a fair skin before, but the change is almost miraculous, 
and I feel so grateful that I wish to advise every lady 
to enclose $1 to Miss J. M. Koole, P.O. Box 4130, New 
York, and get her receipt. Mrs. M———. 

P. 8.—This is not written at Miss Koole’s request; 
I never even saw her. 














MOOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 
Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very Ornamental, as well as 
Useful. 

For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 


PAPER C0., Sole srepeee, 
582 Hudson Street, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with taste, 
and discrimination, Circular, with Pall couaion 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntrenon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


$90 Rotary Knife-Plaiting Machine, 


Olmsted’s Patent. Will fold and press 1000 pants per da 
Circulars free. L, H. OLMSTED, 81 Nassau 8 














ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

And Tan. Use Perry’s Moth and 

Freckle Lotion. It is reliable. 

For Pimples on the Face, 

Blackheads or Fleshworma, 

Ask your drug 

Comed i 

the Infallible _ 










RETONNE WORK. —Russia Emb’y, Roman 
Emb’y, Graphic Emb’y, &c. Send 38-ct. stamp for 
descriptive circular and trade price-list of new fancy 
work to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


DICKH’S TASTELESS MEDICINES 
¥or Sale by all Druggists. 








For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 
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BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW'S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
Increases in Popularity 
every year, and 
For Heatran, Comrort, and Sryiz 
is acknowledged Tur Best Arrioie 

of the kind ever made. 

For sale 7 leading jobbers and 
retailers. ware of imitations and 
apn mse 

Manvraotoren Sonery By 
FOY & HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 














HIRTS. The very 
best, 6 for $700. Om receipt of price either of the 
above, with an — set of gold-plated collar and 
sleeve buttons, be delivered free in any place 
reached by direct express, except California and the 
Territories. Keep’s Shirts are only made in one qual- 
ity, the very best. We mean just what we say, and to 
give every one an ——~ of tes and for them- 
selves without cost, we mail samples an a. direc- 
tions for self- -meastrement ~~ hes any a We 
eg to purchasers of Keep’s rts = _ ere, and 
y permlasion Ly the publishers of a paper. 
MANUF ACTURIN: Co. 


were let Menosr Street, New York. 


Branch Stores—921 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 112 
Tremont Street, Boston. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED EACLE 


FIREWORKS. 











Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


ste sellthem. A book giving full and explicit 
directions will be sent to any one by addressing the pro- 
prietors, Weiis, Ricuarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


SHOPPING 














. tion for Ladies ly executed by 
Tia’ o C. BAKER, uo West West bea 23d St., New 
York. Gado stamp for cheer, with F reference, &c. 








General Doubleday’s 
Reminiscences, 


Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, S. C., 
in 1860-61. By Asner Dovsiepay, Brevet 
Major-General U.S. A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

It is founded on personal memoranda and documents 
which embody his recollections of the scenes, and 
forms a valuable contribution to the History of the 
ware—N. Y. Tribune, 

General Doubleday has done a service to “ the truth 
of history” by giving us this succinct and soldierly ac- 
count of the initiatory conflict of the Rebellion, in 
which he was a prominent actor. The thrilling story 
is so well told, and with such evident candor, that most 
who take it up will find themselves reading on and on 
until it is finished.—Hvangelist, N. Y. 

What he has to say of those days must, therefore, 
be of interest, and he has made his little book all the 
more interesting by refraining from introducing into 
it any thing that in any way approaches partisanship. 
His history is that of a brave, honest soldier, written 
without fear or favor, presenting facts as they actually 
occurred, not varnishing them with the thin lacquer of 
self-praise or captious criticism.—N. Y. Evening Ex- 
press. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


_ 





2” Harrer & Brorurrs will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 


IVY For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 





cents per ya: Autumnal! and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents an pre. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorat ‘0., 365 Main Stréet, Buffalo, N. Y. 


dD" T. FELIX GOURAUD’S Orienta] Cream, o — 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable worl 
48 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 








BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits. 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits. 
Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs. 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF rag 








GIRL’S WATER PROOF CLonE (for girl from 
6 to 15 years old).................- - 
GENTLEMAN’S a DRESSIN' 





‘ol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ ~e 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin Suc ne, Corset 
Cover, oe ae Se ight Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and +i setildsebsch segues * 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUiT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old). .......ceeeseceeceess “ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
a. — Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- om 


‘ol, VIL 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
my (for eu from 2 to 13 years old)....... “4 
MISSES’ BATHING _ GYM- 
aa uIrs chhthnnes ostii nb cathenshs ved “ 30 


pe OD sche cdeamenedehs «bas ssbuneschodeteeee “ 60 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 

Vol, VII: 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Baepend Comte Double- 
Breasted Vest, and 
for = from 8 to 1 old)... ebnesseseee ott | 

LADY’ DING anit “Pomilion sat 

and Bralich Ridin “ ° 

LADY'S GABRIELL WRAPPER 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI- 
SKIRT with Pleated Back............0.++++ “4 

Vol. VIII. 

sone A tated CLOAK, with Long Walk- 3 
ee Da cahns cecethaie eds dk oekensorse ve 

FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter, 
| error 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
— and Apron (for girl from 6 to 15 








WED e nccceccccescvcccccscccccsnseese ves = 

H NRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt.............-+-.++ aes 

— with Shirred Tabiier and Walking | 


CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box-Pleated Blouse 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old).............5. 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... 23 
— ares go with Fn waa Cape, Square 
pron, and Walking Skirt..............++++ "9 
DOUBLE “BREASTED FRENCH JACK RT, 
Pe Sheath Over-skirt, and Clinging W _ 
CUIRASS BASQUE, Long 8q 
and Walking Skirt.......... 
sat ~~ ad BASQUE, a ‘ gg with Beart 
Back, ont Demi-Trained Skirt.............. 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with ‘Doubie. Breasted 
Vest, THoaed Skirt, and Short Court Train, “* 43 
LONG CLOAK, Apron ey Upright Folde, and | 
Six-Gore Walking Skirt...........<0s--.0, 
DOUBLE - BREASTED CUIRASS BASQU 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, an 
Clin ng Wa yy Skirt 











ARMO sor  Overvaici 

cule Poc noe a Demi-Trained Skirt “ 46 
MA RGUERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Wal 

ing Sk bc ccessecnnene Sheed seaeseadwcev cece “ 48 


PRINCESSE DRI 000s cn seoccccenss toe veceas “« 43 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for g' irl fro from 2 to 9 years old)........ " 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER 
Vol. IX. 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle pga say Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sai %~ e Chemise, 
= bees 4 Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 = 


BLOUSE BAS = Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Beall SB valmed: Beittess sco ss ecee cccncee-cvacss 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 12 
CONTINENTAL Lene ae , Long, Round nn 
_ aad Site Me ig epee ire, | “18 
rapery Over-s' 
a Walkin ear Pai coden wil sineasodmmeseal 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnons Over-skirt with | 
Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... * 18 
Marci SIX” POLONAISE WALKING i. 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKINGSUIT “ 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long | 
WRITER iid ieee cccdgccccpesccceciesscs 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- | 
Trained Skirt. .. 
The Publishers will send either a A mail re 
aid, on praotes of TWENTY-FIV ENTS. 
Baits wi will he sent for $2 00. Parties ye from 
the Brita Provinces will please remit Tzn Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 


In ordering, please —~ he Number of con- 
taining Suit, and send ath Denke Seppiied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., 


Will continue to offer for the balance of the season 


SPECIAL 
INDUCEMENTS 


In all their various departments previous to taking their 
Half Yearly Inventory. 


PLAIN, FANCY, AND BLACK SILKS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 

AND HANDKERCHIEFS, 
PARASOLS and UMBRELLAS, 
SUMMER SHAWLS, 
HOSIERY, 

NECKWEAR and UNDERGARMENTS, 
FURNISHING GOODS, 

Of every description for 
LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN, 
BLACK and COLORED 
GRENADINES and GAZES, 
PARIS NOVELTIES IN COSTUMES, 
CARRIAGE AND RECEPTION DRESSES, 
LAMA LACE JACKETS AND SHAWLS, 
TRAVELLING SUITS, &c. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES IN SPRING AND 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


SWISS, GUIPURE, AND NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS, 
VESTIBULE LACES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
CRETONNES, 
SATINES, 

WHITE & COLORED SHADE HOLLANDS, 
GILT BORDERED SHADES, 
MATTRESSES, 

BOLSTERS AND PILLOWS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


CARPETS, 
ENGLISH & AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
CANTON MATTINGS, 
RUGS, MATS, &c., &. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO,, 


_ BROADWAY, Cor. 19th St., N.Y. 


SILKS. 


AT SeMari&( 


WILL, THROUGH THE WEEK, MAKE A 
GRAND DISPLAY OF 


SILKS 


To CLOSE THE SEASON’S IMPORTATIONS, com- 
prising the FINEST FABRICS of the LOOMS 
FROM ALL THE CELEBRATED EUROPEAN 
MANUFACTURERS, in 


BLAQK, FANCY, and COLORS, 


IN ALL THE NEW AND DESIRABLE 
SHADES, and which WILL BE OFFERED AT 
GREATLY 


Reduced Prices, 


OFFERING INDUCEMENTS TO PURCHASERS 
SELDOM PRESENTED. 


American Silks, 


BLACK & FANCY COLORS, of THEIR 
OWN MANUFACTURE, WHICH ARE NOW 
SO MUCH ATTRACTING the ATTENTION of the 
FIRST-CLASS TRADE, WILL BE OPENED 
IN FRESH ASSORTMENTS, 


Broadway, 4th Ave, Sth & 0th Sts, 
Reductions Extraordinary 


N Bows. SCARES. 
DKERCHIEFS, FANS, 

‘sac UES, FRINGES, 
IBBONS, SASHES, &c. 
ace th 
MILLER & GRANT 


No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE: EHRICH” KID GLOVE. 











pee ane, rfect-fitting, lovely Spring and Summer 
shades. ee Pp ease Ladies may} ye any 
Kid Glove | id market. 2-button 


button, $1 40; 4-button, $1 46 
ton, otf Igo. ; ty o: 
free by mail. 


ébat- 
Try a pair and be convinced. Sent 

EHRICH & CO., 

287 _287 and 289 | 289 Eighth Ave., | N. x. City. 


J.J. CONNER: 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 2Oth Streets, 


Manufacturer of Ladies’ and Children’s 
HAND-SEWED SHOES. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 

____&7 Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third 8t., 


NEW YORK, 
Are now offering 


Unustal Indocements 


THROUGHOUT their ENTIRE ESTABLISHMENT. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN 
Black and Colored Silks, 
Sash and Bonnet Ribbons, 
Real Lace Goods 
Ties, Lace J ackets, &ec. 
Hamburg, Nainsook, & Swiss Embroideries. 


OUR UNEQUALED 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves, 


Opening of Three entire Cases, in the most desirable 
Spring Shades, 

2 BUTTONS, $1 15; 4 BUTTONS, $i 50; 

8 BUTTONS, $1 35; 6 BUTTONS, $1 75. 
Acknowledged to be the BEST Low- 
priced Kid Glove in the world. 


ta Immediate attention to orders. 
Send to 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. & 23d St., N. W., 
For their ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE 


1876 for Spring and Summer, 1876 


Containing full descriptions, styles, and prices 
of their numerous departments, 


MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
STERN BROS., Sixth Ave. and 23d St. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
— a, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
x "his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address JAMES M 








N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 43 East 14th St., up stairs. 


You are troubled with a bad 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughlyevery morn- 


ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


HORSMAN'’S 


INDESTRUCTIBLE CROQUET: 


MALLET 


No injury to Balls and Mallets 
stamp for descriptive price list. 


E. Il. HORSMAN, 72 John St., 


MOHAMMED 


AND 


MOHAMMEDANISM: 


Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in February and March, 1874. 
By R. Boswortn Smirn, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Harrow School; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With an Appendix 
containing Emanuel Deutsch’s Article on 
**Tslam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 




















WITH PATENT RUBBER-FACED 


‘Seal 


i oe 








In this book will be found an exposition, in every 
way excellent and exhaustive, of the great topic of 
Mobammedanism. * * * A calm and just study of the 
history, the work, and the better characteristics of 
Mohammedanism, has been made by the accomplished 
and impartial author.—Daily Telegraph, London. 

An important contribution to our historical theol- 
ogy. It gives us a clear, accurate, and, in the best 
sense, popular account of the leading facts in Mo- 
hammed's life.— Westminster Review, London. 

The lectures are remarkable for their extremely 
high appreciation not only of Mohammed, but of his 
religion, and are eloquent with a genuine enthusiasm, 
—J. Lurwetitxyn Davizs, in Contemporary Review, 
London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





G@™” Harper & Brotuers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or 








BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


CREME BLANCHE, 
i or the eee Beautifier, for the complexion, 
imparts a brilliant transparency, is delight- 
fully cooling, and an indispensable article 
for the toilet table; warranted to be abso- 
a harmless. $1 00 per Box. 
superfluous hair = the lips, cheek, 
, removed without PAIN, 
AND EFFECTUALLY, OR NO CHARGE. 
Pencils for the exebrows—blonde, brown, 
en Blue Pencils for the veins, 50c. 


> chin, arms, &c. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
bleach hair of any color to a fine golden 
blonde without injury to the hair. Price 
for 3-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, 
$250. J.B. Fontanc’e wonderful prepara- 
tion, DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 

oy Yoo _— the face, $2 00 per bottle. 
it of all modern beauti- 
fying oOOSME’ OSMETIQUES on hand, 


The largest assortment 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 

ualed in this country or Europe, pos- 
itive y retailed at ye rices. Satis- 
faction arant 8 returnable. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS ‘in large variety, very 
stylish and improving the looks of al ladies 
instantly, $2 per inch on real — hair lace, 
or $1 per inch on imitation hair lace. The 
latest invention and rovement wf the 
INVISIBLE is the MAR UERITA WAVE, 
which forms COIFFURE for front and back 
can be adjusted without a single hairpin and 
54 West} will not rip or tear, from $3 upward. HAIR 
SWITCH of the finest quality of hair, 
14th St.) and CURLS, warranted to be naturally curly, 
at exceedingly low prices. NETS for the 





Near | front hair, 25c. and 50c. each. COMBINGS 
Macy’s. | made up in the most approved manner. 

— HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 

Only GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Depot Our quality is unprecedented. The best 

—— | proof in the world, highest premium award- 
NEW | ed by the American Institute. 

Send for our New Illustrated Price-List. 

YORK. | Goods sent to all parts of the country 





when prepaid, free of a! ets or, C.O.D., 
with privilege of examination. 


GILES’ 


lODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
At Barnum’s Hippodrome; Dr. Wood, Veterinary 
Surgeon ; Colonel McDaniels, owner of Harry Bassett ; 
Dr. Ogle, of 380 W. 25th Street, pronounces Grzzs’ 
Linmwent Ioptpr or Ammonia the only remedy that 
can be relied on to cure lameness in horses. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 











ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





Mane of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
will not break nor get out of order; gives pertect 
satisfaction in every respect; has strong medical en- 
dorsements ; light, porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of tty cents. Libe ‘terms to the trade 
F.W. SULLIVAN &CO. Show Rooms, 815 Broadway ; 
Factory, 61 Hudson St., New York. P.O. Box 2386. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on ‘receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Macazing, Harrer’s Weex.y, and Hareer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Wrrxry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be miderstood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pay able to the order of Harper & Brorusns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistne in Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harprer’s Bazar. 

Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 

Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 

$1 95 per per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, — 


Yisitine CARDS Printed from Nickel Silver T; 

35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake aon 
ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 
1-ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds Correspond- 
ingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price-List, 
&c.,to Agents,10c. Address W.C.Cannon, Boston, Mass. 


| CURED WITHOUT THE 
@ KNIFE or PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Prof. 
J.M.COMINS,M.D., 

345 Lexington Avenue, New 
ADIES’ GUIDE TO BEAUTY. —A per- 
fect little Gem. An bona ne auxiliary to 
the Toilet. Ladies are delighted with it. Sent to any 
address on — it of price, 50 cents. Address 

















York. Book sent free. 
HN P. CONDON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A LADY having discovered the secret of improv- 
ing the eyes, curing red and inflamed lids, givin 
dull eyes a beautiful lustre, improving the sight, will 
send recipe to any lady or gentleman'sending $1 to her 
address, Map. ALZINEE, Box 449, Houston, Texas. 
EAUTIFUL “Brown or ‘Buack no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Corortric For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No.9 Dey St., N. Y. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 
A. BERNARD, successor to L. Cznprter, No. 421 














Canada, on receipt of the price. 


LADIES, SEE WHAT YOU USE. 


The receipe for Cosmetic sold by Miss Kooxr is 
printed in English, it is far superior to any Powders 
or Lotions, it stimulates the pores to healthy action, 
making the skin white, soft, smooth, and fresh look- 
ing. Send $1 for recipe which will last a lifetime. 
Druggists charge 35 cents for preparing it. 


Send 8 cents for Circular. MISS J. M. KOOLE, 
P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 









VISITORS to the Centennial must carry their own 


seats & should buy our 
FOLDING STOOL 
Mailed prepaid on receipt of 80 cts. 
for style A, & $1.25 for style B. 
Adapted to camp, croquet & base 
ball unds. New HAVEN 
FOLDING CHAIR Co., 

New Haven. Conn. 










HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
Ey ment of Europe. By Joun WiLL1aM Draper, 
PL-D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
pa of New York, Author of a “‘ Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘*Civil Policy of America,” 
“* History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


II. 

GLADSTONE'S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 
Synchronism: an Enquiry into the Time and Place 
of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapsron 
M.P., Author of “‘ Juventus Mundi,” “‘Rome an 
the Newest Fashions in Religion,” &c. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 


IIl. 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zool- 

ogy, Structural and Systematic. For Use in Schools 

and Colleges. By James Orton, A.M., Professor of 

Natural History in Vassar College ; Corresponding 

Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 

delphia, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New 

York; Author of “The Andes and the Amazon,” 

&c. With 350 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

IV. 
EARLY MAN IN EUROPE. Early Man in Europe. 
By Cuarves Rav. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
v. 

CICERO’S SELECT ORATIONS. M. Tullii Cice- 
ronis Orationes Selecte XIV. Recognovit Rein- 
HoLpus Kiorz. Editio Altera Emendatior. 16mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. Uniform with 
Harper's Greek and Latin Texts, 

Cesar.—Vergilius.—Horatius.—Cicero de Senec- 
a et de Amicitia.—Ciceronis Orationes Selectz# 
XIV. — Sallust. — Lucretius. —Aéschylus. —Sopho- 
cles.—Euripides. 3 vols. eaophon. 18 2 vols.— 
Thucydides. 2 vols.—Xenophon. 16mo, Paper, 
50 cents a vol. ; Cloth, 75 cents a vol. 

Vi. 

DANIEL DERONDA. By Groner Exror, Author of 
“Middlemarch,” ‘* Romola," “Adam Bede,” &c. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $8 00. (Vol. I. Now 
Ready.) vu 


—_— STUDIES FROM ENGLAND ANDITALY. 
By J. R. Green, Author of ‘A Short History of the 
English a Post Svo, Cloth, $1 75; Uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 
VILL. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Anrtuorry 
Trouiopg, Author of “The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers,” “Orley Farm,” “The Small House at Al- 
lington,” “Phineas Finn, ” “Phineas Redux,” “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,” “The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Tx. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1875. Annual Record of Science and 
Industry for 1875. Edited by Srenoer F. Barrp, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record 
of Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874. 

GRAY'S POEMS. Select Poems of Thomas Gra 
Edited, with Notes, by Wiutiam J. Rours, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents XI 


THE DILEMMA, A Novel. 


By the Author of “* The 
Battle of Dorking.” 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


XII. 

WHY WE LAUGH. By Samvet S. Cox, Anthor of 
“Buckeye Abroad,” “Eight Years in Congress,” 
“ Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 

XII. 

PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lory Lyrron. . 8yo, 
Paper, 60 cents; 12mo, Cloth,75 cents. 


XIV. 

MACAULAY’'S LIFE AND LETTERS. By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Treveryan, M.P. With Portrait 
on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, $5 00. 


ear” Harper & Brotuers will send either of the above 
works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 





ea Hanrper’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SquaRE, N. > # 


"mE a Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
aoa one for 2c. We have 100 styles. 

Vanted. samples sent for 
— we = Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 





TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 


locks. Circulars free, or stam samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N. Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore Mc. 





UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap ; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ill. 


9} FANCY CARDS, new styles,with name, 10c., post- 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 


per day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20 free. Stinson & Co. »Portland, Maine. 














Canal Street, New York. Send for Circulars. 


$10: $259" day. Send for Chromo Catalogue, 
H. Burroxp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. — 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 











FACETIZ. 


Aw Irish barrister, an invalid, while panting with 
asthma, in Dublin, almost deafened by the noise of a 


brawling fellow who was selling oysters below his win- 
dow, exclaimed, ‘The extravagant rascal has wasted 
as much breath as would have served me for a month.” 


—_>——— 

Dr. Macleod is credited by his biographers with this 
joke: Overwhelmed with work, the door-bell never 
ceasing to ring, he exclaimed, “ That bell is the prince 
of the evil spirits, ‘ Belizebub.’” 


—_————_~————_ 
Arrer-pinxer Sonc—“ In nappy moments.” 
—_—_——@»—__— 


A DAUGHTER OF ERIN. 


Taz wew Coox (on receiving “ short” notice to leave, 
with a hint that she has given a false character). “ An’ 
is it me false character ye’re afther castin’ in me teeth ? 
As if I'd be bringin’ me thrue character wid me, to 
lose it in your dirty service !” 


——_~———_ 
THE CAT OUT. 


Servant (to old lady from whom there are “ expecta- 
tions”). “ If you please, Mrs. Jones, missis has sent you 
a couple of fowls, with her compliments and many re- 
turns of the day !” 

SHARP AND DELIGHTFUL CuILp (extra sharply). “ Ah, 
yes; bat I heard pa say she was to pick out the skinny 
ones, and that they were too good for an old cat who'd 
= up her mind to live forever and cheat the under- 
taker.” 


DE GUSTIBUS NON DISPUTANDUM. 
(AT LEAST NOT BY BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE OF EITHER 6EX.) 


Avonis (after his guests have departed). “‘ By Jove, 
Maria, what a handsome woman Mrs. Jones is! She 
looke better than ever,” 

His Wire. “Ahem! Well, it may be my bad taste, 
but I own I have hitherto failed to detect the beauty 
< Mrs, Jones. Now Mr. Jones is good-looking, if you 

oe.” 

Aponts. “‘ Jones good-looking! Come—hang it, Ma- 
ria, Jones is a very good fellow, and all that; but I 
must say I've never perceived his good looks,” etc., etc. 























A DAY AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
Morninc. NIGHT. 
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and 
addition of a little 
helps matters along. He tried a lot of things, 
he says, but this is the only substitute he can recom- 


mend, ; 


Transference of ye f by simple vaccination is the 
newest trick in the land of Frenchmen. The follow- 
ing advertisement is from a Paris F Sage me 

—— X—— permits herself to say that she has the 
skin white to pearls, full health, the cheek of roses, 
face of sweet expression, blue eyes, and black hair, 
and a coquette re; therefore is full of health. She 
will be vaccinated next Tuesday, and in as short a time 
as possible the lymph of her arm will be ready for the 
vaccination of any one desiring to a purely 
healthful vaccination. For terms, apply,” etc. 

SE —oooee 


Canervr Instrvotions,— Represent me in my por- 
trait,” said a gentleman to his painter, ‘‘ with a book 
in ~ hand, and reading aloud. Paint my servant, 
also, in a corner where he can not be seen, but in such 
& manner that he may hear me when I him.” 

—_—@o———— 

A German chemist has obtained ferrocyanide of 
tetramethyl ammonium by saturating ferrocyanic acid 
with tetramethyl ammonium hydrate. This is some 
consolation, anyhow. 





——_—_——————— 

A lady gave recently the following opinion of a nice 
young man according to her own thinking: “Oh, I 
think he’d make an excellent stranger—one that you'd 
never become acquainted with, you know.” 

a 

It is a bad thing to accustom one's self to settled 
phrases of expression. I know a young man who was 
always willing to liquor up at the expense of a friend, 
and always u the same form of reepouse to an in- 
vitation to take any thing. When this young man 
was being married, the clergyman asked him if he 
would take this woman, etc., to which the bridegroom 
made answer, ‘‘ Thanks; since you are so pressing, I 
don’t mind if I do.” 
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“NINETY AND NINE.” 


Cuntovs Faot.—It is not general) 
known that a great deal of materia) wit 
which female loveliness adorns its head 
is made in an heir-loom, 

———~>—__——_ 

Apvice To susy Prorie.—Make it a 
rule never to be driven to distraction. 
You may not be able to walk back. 

+. 


AY ular, but blind, count lives 
in the Champs Elysées, Being witty 
and musical, his society is much sought 
after. He left Paris a few months ago, 
and wy hed “yr called on a — le 
marc! ees, who was preparing to go 
pA Fg | ball. She ed to be ex- 


scend to her 
he had been absent in London, had un- 

ne a successful operation for cata- 
ract, and could now see as well as the 
marchioness. The latter shrieked, and 
jumped into her carriage without even 
an au revoir to her unwelcome guest. 


re 

History classes are to take the place 
of spellin schools. Contestants will 
be fed on dates. 


of prepares witticiams and repartees, 
which he has purchased at the nearest 
) hen conversation flags, 
and he perceives an opportunity for say- 
ing something brilliant, he draws a hu- 
from the top of his pack- 
ag; and gravely hands it toh 
e 


w appropriate, returns it, with a 
bow, to the original joker. The two 
then solemnly smile in a courteous and 
undemonstrative , and resume their 


way ELF, AND BEING A STRANGER AT RAILROAD TRAVELING, IS SOMEWHAT 
ion, feeling that they have ac- Tue op Lapy, FINDING EVERY BODY SEATED IN THE CARS BUT HERSELF, . 


quitted themselves. with conspicuous 
brilliancy. 





ANOTHER LITTLE ROMANCE. 
** Ah!” said Anastasia, mournfully, “ Dunraven’s brow is overcast, and he heeds not my presence. Perhaps 


he has learned to love another !” 
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PUZZLED BY THE FOLLOWING BROKEN CHoRUs: 
“This way! This way! This way! ‘os’n, Philadelburg—Chicagochusetts, and the West.” 








A clergyman said the other day that 

* modern young ladies were not daughters 

of Shem and Ham, but daughters of Hem 

and Sham—compounds of plain sewing 
and make-believe. 


——— 

A class of trowsered sentimentalists 
think that a tired husband should be 
met at the door by a wife with pleas- 
ant smiles, dressed with exquisite taste, 
swinging a nice nosegay in the balmy 
air, which she presents to him, before 
placing his warm soft slippers on his 

elicate feet, with the manner of a queen. 

——a 

“Yes,” said a distinguished French 

litician, ‘‘ I visit M. Thiers occasional- 
y now, for he is troubled with. bron- 
chitis, and between two fits of coughing 
one can sometimes get in a ord. 4 

oe 


Men, says Adam Smith, are naturally 
unsentimental. A man will scoop the 
inside ont of an egg without thinking 
that the mother of that egg is perhaps a 
hundred miles away, in the rain. 


—_—»_———— 

“The widow who lived on a small 
limbancy left by her relatives,” said a 
Boston lady. hen requested to ex- 
plain, she said, ‘Mamma has told me 
never to mention leg, but to use the word 
limb instead.” 


oo 

Done Dreary has made himself succees- 
ful by following this rule: Always laugh 
at your own jokes: if you want any 
thing well done, do it yourself. 


—_o——— 
An Irishman having been told that the 
price of bread had been lowered, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ That is the first time I ever 
rejoiced at the fall of my best friend !” 


— ooo 

Artemus Ward, when in London, gave 
a children’s party, to which one of John 
Bright's sons was invited, and from 
which the youth returned aglow with 
aeOh, laimed the iitiie Bright, 

x "exclaimed the iitile Brig 

Trad by the great Bright whether 
he had enjoyed himself, “indeed I did ; 
and Mr. Browne gave me such a nice 
name for you, papa.” 

“ What was that ?” inquired the father. 

“Why, he asked me how the gay and 
festive cuss, the governor, was,” replied 
the child. 











